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EDITORIAL 

A  beautiful  young  lady  died  and  her  brother 
said  that  was  good  because  she  thus  escaped 
the  evils  of  this  wicked  world.  Although  this 
boy  was  a  Christian,  his  ideas  of  life  and 
death  were  pagan  ! 

God  gave  us  life  as  something  to  enjoy. 
Jesus  said,  "I  came  that  they  may  have  life, 
and  have  it  abundantly."  This  doesn't  mean 
that  life  is  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  more  often 
an  uphill  fight,  but  we  can  experience  with 
God's  help  the  joy  of  winning  the  battle 
against  sin. 

And  this  is  the  meaning  of  Easter.  After  the 
darkness  of  Good  Friday  came  the  sunshine  of 
Easter;  after  death  came  life.  One  of  Jesus' 
first  words  after  his  resurrection  was,  "Re- 
joice ye. " 

Easter  means,  Christianity  means,  that 
yours  should  be  a  happy  life,  a  radiant  life, 
that  you  should  have  j  oy,  j  oy ,  j  oy  down  in  your 
heart .  So  give  up  your  grouch,  your  pessimism, 
your  glumness.  Invite  the  living  and  conquer- 
ing Christ  into  your  heart  and  "rejoice  ye." 

—LARRY  FITZGERALD 
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Do  you  know  the  origin  of  the  Easter  lilies  that 
deck   your  church?   Here's  how  we   got   them. 


Capital  of  Easter 


By  BERTHA  NEWHOFF 


TA7HEN  a  violent  storm  drove  the 
*  "  ship  Sea  Venture  onto  an  un- 
inhabited island  in  the  South  Atian- 
tic  in  1609,  neither  the  commander, 
Sir  George  Somers,  nor  any  of  his 
crew  could  have  visualized  that  bit 
of  volcanic  and  coral  land  as  the 
capital  of  Easter.  Nor  would  it  have 
become  just  that  some  three  cen- 
turies later  had  there  not  been  an- 
other shipwreck. 

Somers  claimed  this  island  and 
others  nearby  for  King  James  and 
England.  For  a  time  the  islands  were 


called  Somers  for  him;  until,  indeed, 
it  was  made  known  they  had  been 
discovered  by  somebody  else.  Ire- 
land's Saint  Brendan,  legend  said, 
had  been  there  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Juan  de  Bermudez  of  Portugal 
most  certainly  had  been  there  in 
1515.  By  prior  right,  the  islands  as 
a  group  were  named  for  him,  Ber- 
muda. But  the  first  single  island  to 
be  titled  was  St.  George's  for 
England's  patron  saint.  Another 
island  in  the  group  was  called  St. 
David's,   honoring  the  patron   saint 
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Photo  by  Bermuda  News  Bureau 

In  Bermuda  the  fields  seem  alight  with  the  radiance  of  the  Easter  lilies. 


of  Wales.  From  trie  start,  then,  re- 
ligion had  a  foremost  place  in 
Bermuda. 

The  islands,  however,  owe  their 
Easter  pre-eminence  to  a  flower.  In 
the  fall  of  1853  a  storm  harassed  the 
sea  lanes  to  the  southeast.  Again,  a 
ship  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in 
St.  George's  harbor.  Not  demolished 
like  the  Sea  Venture,  it  was  battered 
enough  to  require  repairs.  Aboard 
that  vessel  was  a  missionary  return- 
ing to  England  after  years  of  service 
in  Japan.  While  the  necessary  re- 
pairs were  being  made,  this  man  was 
a  guest  of  the  Reverend  J.  A.  T. 
Roberts,  rector  of  Smith  and  Hamil- 
ton Parishes. 

The  missionary,  his  name  long 
since  forgotten,  was  an  amateur 
botanist,  as  was  his  host.  In  his 
baggage  he  had  a  quantity  of  bulbs 
he  had  gathered  on  the  shores  of 
one  of  Japan's  southern  islands, 
where  they  grew  wild.  From  these 
bulbs  came  beautiful  white  flowers 
as  yet  unnamed,  but  belonging  un- 
deniably to  the  lily  family.  The  mis- 
sionary thought  that  the  gentle  rains 
and  equable  temperature  of  Ber- 
muda would  suit  them  as  well  as 
the  climate  of  their  native  island 
in  the  Far  East.  To  Mr.  Roberts  he 
gave  some  of  the  bulbs,  establishing 
that  tradition  of  giving  by  which  they 
spread  through  Bermuda  and, 
eventually,  to  the  United  States. 

In  sub-tropical  Bermuda  with  its 
loose  volcanic  soil,  the  bulbs  flour- 
ished. They  had  resembled  nothing 
Mr.  Roberts  had  ever  seen  before, 
for  they  were  waxy,  white,  soft  to 
the  hand  and  prettily  petaled.  The 
flowers  they  produced  were  unlike 


any  ever  seen  in  the  West;  they  were 
a  purer  white,  more  glossily  textured 
and  larger.  By  the  happenstance  that 
they  were  in  full  bloom  for  the  first 
time  in  Bermuda  on  April  16,  1854, 
they  won  the  name  they  bear  today, 
Easter  Lily. 

Their  size,  shape,  and  the  fact 
that  they  bloomed  on  Easter  Sunday 
excited  much  comment  among  those 
who  saw  them  in  the  rectory  garden. 
Mr.  Roberts  had  requests  for  bulbs 
from  many  of  his  neighbors.  He 
granted  as  many  as  he  could.  Within 
twenty  years  these  lilies  were  grow- 
ing in  all  the  islands  of  the  Bermuda 
archipelago,  blooming  in  time  for 
Easter  in  years  when  the  holiday 
came  midway  between  March  22 
and  April  23.  The  lily  was  Bermuda's 
Easter  flower  while  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  continued  to  give  that 
position,  as  for  centuries  past,  to 
the  purple  Pasque  Flower. 

Bermuda  had  failed  in  growing 
tobacco,  the  first  crop  tried  in  the 
islands.  In  the  eigh teen-seventies, 
the  onion,  also  a  member  of  the  lily 
family,  was  the  chief  agricultural 
crop  and  export.  General  Russell 
Hastings,  an  American  who  had 
moved  to  the  islands  after  the  War 
Between  the  States,  in  which  he 
participated,  began  putting  a  few 
lily  bulbs  into  each  bag  of  onions  he 
shipped  to  this  country,  as  gifts  to 
the  buyer.  Not  until  after  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  however,  did  the  lily  become  a 
commercial  crop  in  Bermuda.  Intro- 
duced at  the  Exposition  as  Lilium 
Harrisii  by  W.  K.  Harris,  a  florist 
who  had  received  bulbs  as  a  gift, 
it  created  a   demand  that  induced 


island  growers  to  devote  more  and 
more  acres  to  its  culture,  fewer  and 
fewer  to  onions.  A  freak  plant  con- 
taining 145  blooms,  shown  in  New 
York  in  1883,  aroused  even  more 
interest.  The  Easter  Lily  was  intro- 
duced into  England  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Exhibition  later  that 
year.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the 
Hly  had  surpassed  the  onion  as  Ber- 
muda's chief  crop.  Today  one  fifth 
of  the  islands'  tillable  acres  are  de- 
voted to  lily  growing. 

T  N  the  United  States  and  in  other 
-*■  regions  of  cold  winters  and  hot 
summers  the  lily  is  a  house  plant. 
Magnificent,  used  in  decorating 
churches  and  homes  at  Easter,  it 
has  spread  the  fame  of  Bermuda, 
creating  an  interest  in  the  islands. 
What  was  this  country  like?  Was 
Shakespeare's  vision  of  it  as  a  sort  of 
Eden  valid?  He  set  the  scene  of  The 
Tempest  there,  describing  it  from 
hearsay.  The  lily  has  been  a  lure  to 
lead  tourists  to  Bermuda  to  see  the 
pink  coral  beaches,  the  cedars  as 
green  and  strong  as  those  of  Leb- 
anon; to  experience  the  comfort  of  a 
frost-free  climate  where  the  tender 
lily  can  live  out  of  doors. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  attract  more 
visitors  that  Bermuda  began  celebrat- 
ing Easter  in  an  unique  manner.  Or, 
possibly,  it  was  in  gratitude  for  de- 
liverance from  mosaic,  the  plant 
disease  that  almost  destroyed  the 
lilies  early  in  this  century.  On  Good 
Friday  kite  flying  had  for  centuries 
been  a  tradition  in  the  islands,  as 
it  is  yet.  The  Gombey  Dancers,  too, 
had  danced  down  the  roads  on  Easter 
as  at  Christmas.  But  neither  of  these 
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had  any  connection  with  the  lily  on 
which  Bermuda's  agricultural  econ- 
omy had  become  based.  Gratitude, 
love  of  gaiety,  religious  feeling — 
each  of  these  had  its  influence  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Easter 
pageantry  found  there  now. 

Though  millions  of  bulbs  and 
hundreds  of  cut  flowers  are  shipped 
from  the  islands  each  year,  they  are 
hardly  missed  because  so  many  are 
left.  The  bulbs  are  economically 
more  important  than  the  blooms. 
Indeed,  flowers  are  frequently  cut 
and  discarded  while  at  their  peak 
to  protect  the  bulb,  which  the 
bloom's  wind  resistance  could  force 
out  of  the  ground. 

From  late  March  to  early  May 
you  cannot  walk  down  any  of  the 
narrow  little  roads,  bearing  quaint 
names  like  Shinbone  Alley  and 
Featherbed  Lane,  without  seeing 
lilies.  The  air  is  perfumed  with  their 
fragrance.  The  fields  seem  almost 
alight  with  the  radiance  of  the  orig- 
inal Harrisii,  the  earlier  blooming 
Howardii  and  the  huge,  new  St. 
David's  Island  Easter  Lilies.  Designs, 
usually  religious  symbols,  are  formed 
by  cutting  blooming  plants  to  a  con- 
tour in  the  fields  where  they  grow. 

Elsewhere  churches  may  have  a 
few  pots  of  lilies  decorating  the 
altars,  but  in  Bermuda  they  are 
decorated  in  lavish  splendor.  Arches 
and  even  screens  are  made  of  these 
lilies. 

On    every    Thursday    of    Easter 

week,  Hamilton,  Bermuda's  capital, 

has  its  lily  pageant  and  parade  down 

Front  Street  facing  the  sea.  School 

(continued  on  page  42) 


Bv  MARGARET  GOFF  CLARK 


Out  of 

Bounds 


"Tomorrow's  Easter  .  .  .  That's  a  good 
time  for  me  to  make  a  new  beginning." 


TJ  DDIE  stood  there  with  a  gloomy 
-"-i  look  on  his  face,  balancing  a 
cup  of  coffee  on  a  slippery  white 
plate.  The  other  GIs  were  sitting  on 
the  folding  chairs,  talking  with  each 
other  or  the  young  people  of  the 
church  who  were  the  hosts  and  host- 
esses. But  not  Eddie. 

Lois  saw  him  standing  alone  and 
felt  a  quick  sympathy  for  him.  For 
all  his  bigness  he  looked  helpless — 
and  lonely.  Seizing  a  plate  of  cake 
she  walked  across  the  basement 
recreation  room  of  the  church  to- 
ward him  with  the  grace  that  was 
natural  to  her. 


"Have  a  piece  of  cake?"  she 
asked. 

He  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from 
his  coffee  cup.  "No,  thanks." 

Lois  did  not  move.  "Very  sensi- 
ble," she  commented.  "It's  poison- 
ous, of  course." 

Abruptly  Eddie's  eyes  left  his 
plate  and  looked  at  the  girl.  His 
sullen  expression  changed  to  un- 
guarded approval.  "How'd  you  get 
in  here?"  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  an  amused  smile. 
"I  belong  here.  I'm  a  member  of 
this  young  people's  fellowship  that 
lured  you  into  this  coffee  hour." 
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"Lured,  nothing!"  A  slightly  built, 
blond  soldier  got  up  from  a  chair 
behind  them  and  helped  himself  to 
a  piece  of  cake  from  the  plate  Lois 
was  holding.  "Eddie  wasn't  lured. 
He  was  dragged." 

"And  you  dragged  him?" 

"Right.  With  the  help  of  about 
ten  other  guys.  He's  anti-social."  He 
leaned  closer  to  Lois.  "Said  he 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  in  a  church, 
so,  of  course — "  He  shifted  his  plate 
deftly  to  his  left  hand  and  held  out 
his  right.  "My  name's  Jim  Barnes." 

Lois  could  see  Eddie's  face  red- 
dening and  was  angry  with  Jim  for 
tormenting  him.  With  an  effort  she 
kept  her  smile  as  she  shook  hands 
and  said,  "I'm  Lois  Thomas." 

Jim  was  sure  of  himself,  the  old 
master  with  girls.  "Excuse  us, 
Eddie,"  he  said.  "I  have  an  extra 
chair  over  here  .  .  ." 

But  Lois  did  not  fall  in  with  his 
plan.  "Eddie  and  I  were  in  the 
middle  of  an  important  discussion." 
She  turned  away  from  Jim.  "Look 
me  up  when  you  want  a  piece  of 
cake." 

Jim  said  calmly,  "Sure  thing,"  but 
his  resentment  showed  in  the  dark 
glance  he  gave  Eddie  as  he  walked 
away. 

"Let's  sit  over  here,"  said  Lois, 
leading  Eddie  to  the  edge  of  a  small 
platform  at  the  end  of  the  room.  "At 
least  you'll  have  a  place  to  set  that 
coffee  cup  before  you  drop  it."  She 
sat  down  with  a  rustle  of  full  skirts. 
"Now  we  can  talk." 

"You  still  want  to  after  what  Jim 
said?"    he    asked    in    a    curt    voice. 

"Oh,  Jim!"  She  dismissed  him  with 
a  wave  of  her  hand. 
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"It's  the  truth,  though."  Eddie's 
face  was  grim.  "Church  is  strictly 
out  of  bounds  for  me." 

Lois  matched  his  serious  mood. 
"You  must  have  a  good  reason." 

"I  have."  He  frowned  and  took 
a  swallow  of  the  coffee. 

She  waited,  expecting  him  to  con- 
tinue. When  he  did  not,  she  gave 
him  a  small  smile.  "Oh,  I  see.  None 
of  my  business." 

His  brown  eyes  met  hers  briefly. 
"I  didn't  say  that." 

For  that  moment  when  he  looked 
at  her,  Lois  felt  near  to  him.  The 
walls  were  down.  There  was  some- 
thing honest  about  him,  without  pre- 
tense. I  like  him,  she  thought.  I 
could  like  him  a  lot.  He  was  on  the 
defensive,  had  a  chip  on  his  shoulder, 
that  was  plain.  But  he  was  like  a 
small  boy  with  his  back  against  the 
wall.  He  was  fighting  the  world,  but 
maybe  he  was  tired  of  fighting  it. 

"I'd  like  to  know  about  it,"  she 
said. 

"I  think  I'd  like  to  tell  you."  Again 
his  gaze  lifted  to  hers.  "I  could  tell 
you  because  you  don't  belong  here 
any  more  than  I  do." 

Lois  drew  back.  "Why  do  you 
say  that?" 

He  set  down  his  empty  cup  and 
folded  his  arms  across  his  chest. 
"Because  you're  human.  And  you 
didn't  turn  up  your  nose  even  after 
what  Jim  told  you  about  me.  Be- 
sides, you're  too  pretty." 

It  was  Lois'  turn  to  redden.  "But 
I  do  belong  here,  just  the  same. 
You've   got  the   wrong — " 

He  interrupted  her.  "I  know  all 
about  church  people.  I  had  lots  of 
chances  to  study  them  close  up  when 


I  was  a  kid.  And  I've  had  enough 
of  them." 

"What    happened?" 

'Til  tell  you  what  happened."  He 
leaned  toward  her,  his  dark  eyes 
full  of  anger  and  pain.  'Til  tell  you 
what  happened  to  a  fellow  I  know — 
well,  he  was  my  brother."  Eddie 
drew  a  long  breath  and  looked  away 
for  a  moment.  "He'd  gotten  in  with 
a  tough  gang.  He  didn't  know  how 
bad  they  were.  One  night  they 
robbed  a  gas  station  and  my  brother 
got  blamed  for  it.  He  wasn't  even 
with  them.  He  was  a  churchgoer 
and  what  did  his  friends  in  church 
do?  Did  they  help  him?"  His  voice 
was  hoarse  and  strained.  "Not  on 
your  life!" 

Lois  shook  her  head  sympatheti- 
cally. She  did  not  know  what  to  say 
but  Eddie  did  not  give  her  a  chance 
to  speak,  anyway. 

"He — my  brother — couldn't  raise 
the  bail,"  he  went  on,  "so  he  had 
to  stay  in  prison  for  three  days  till 
he  managed  to  prove  he  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  robbery. 
And  while  he  was  locked  up  did 
one  of  those  good  church  members 
offer  to  help  him  out  or  even  visit 
him?  They  did  not!" 

Lois'  eyes  blazed.  "All  I  can  say  is 
they  didn't  act  like  Christians!" 

"Christians.  Hah!  I  don't  believe 
in  Christianity  any  more,  or  any- 
thing else."  He  stood  up.  "Come  on. 
Let's  get  out  of  here." 

Lois  stood  up  beside  him,  her 
face  troubled.  She  was  thinking;  He 
needs  me.  He  needs  somebody  to 
help  him  to  see  things  straight  and 
I'm  the  one  he  told  about  it.  She 
said,   "I   guess   I   could   leave   now. 


Almost  everyone  seems  to  be  through 
eating.  Wait  a  minute  while  I  get 
my  coat." 

T>  UT  Jim  Barnes  was  coming  across 
■L'  the  room  toward  them  with  a 
slim,  scholarly-looking  older  man. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Eddie,"  he  said. 
"I  want  you  to  meet  our  host."  He 
gave  Lois  a  mocking  smile.  "This  is 
Rev.  Thomas,  Lois'  father." 

Eddie  stiffened.  He  shook  hands 
with  the  minister,  mumbled,  "How 
do  you  do,"  and  strode  away  with- 
out a  word. 

Jim  had  picked  exactly  the  wrong 
thing  to  do  at  this  moment  and  Lois 
was  sure  he  had  done  it  deliberately. 
She  opened  her  mouth  to  speak, 
stopped.  Instead,  she  ran  after 
Eddie.  Dodging  people  as  she 
crossed  the  room  at  break-neck 
speed,  she  raced  up  the  steps  in 
pursuit.  At  the  front  door  she  caught 
up  with  him. 

"Wait."  She  took  hold  of  his  arm,, 
willing  him  to  stay  until  she  could' 
catch  her  breath. 

He  stood,  distant  and  hostile.  "I 
seem  to  have  made  another  mistake.'" 
he  said,  moving  away  from  her. 

"No.  You  haven't.  I  feel  the  way 
you  do,  lots  of  times." 

His  face  did  not  soften.  "Very 
likely.  A  minister's  daughter!"  His 
hand  was  on  the  door.  "Besides,  I 
was  lying.  It  wasn't  my  brother  who 
got  in  that  jam  I  told  you  about.  I 
was  talking  about  myself.  In  fact, 
that's  why  I  enlisted.  Now,  how  do 
you  feel?"  He  pushed  open  the  door 
and  was  gone. 

Lois  leaned  against  the  wall  in 
the  dark  hallway  and  wanted  to  cry. 
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He  had  been  hurt  before  and  now, 
unintentionally,  she  had  hurt  him 
again. 

Abruptly  she  made  up  her  mind. 
She  was  not  going  back  to  the  coffee 
party.  If  she  did,  she  would  tell  Jim 
Barnes  what  she  thought  of  him 
and  that  was  better  left  unsaid.  She 
would  go  home  and  write  Eddie. 
She  hurried  across  the  lawn,  bright 
in  its  early  spring  green,  and  into 
the  parsonage  that  stood  next  to  the 
church. 

It  was  not  an  easy  note  to  write. 
Dear  Eddie, 

I  guess  I  should  have  told  you 
right  away  that  I  was  the  min- 
ister's daughter,  but  I  didn't  know 
it  would  make  so  much  difference 
to  you.  You  see,  inside,  I'm  just 
the  same  as  anyone.  I  get  angry 
at  the  church  people,  too,  espe- 
cially when  they  try  to  tell  me 
what  kind  of  clothes  I  should  wear 
or  when  they  won't  do  something 
dad  wants  them  to  do.  But  I  know 


the  good  things  they  do,  too,  so 

I  don't  stay  angry. 

Why  don't  you  give  the  people 

of  your  church  a  chance?  Maybe 

they  didn't  mean  to  let  you  down. 
I'd  like  to  be  your  friend, 
Lois 

She  mailed  it  at  once  and  waited 
hopefully  for  an  answer. 

When  Jim  Barnes  phoned  her  a 
week  later,  she  still  had  not  heard 
from  Eddie. 

"I  called  to  apologize,"  said  Jim. 
"I'm  sorry  I  embarrassed  you  and 
Eddie." 

"You  had  a  right  to  introduce 
dad  to  Eddie,"  said  Lois  coolly. 
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"Well,  thanks.  How  about  going 
out  with  me  some  night  soon?  Say, 
tomorrow?" 

"I'm  really  awfully  busy,"  said 
Lois.  "My  evenings  are  pretty  well 
filled  up." 

"Oh,  I  see." 

She  had  not  expected  to  say  it, 
but  the  words  came  out  by  them- 
selves. "How's  Eddie?"  Perhaps  he 
had  been  sick  or  on  some  special 
assignment  and  couldn't  answer  her 
letter. 

"Who  knows?"  Jim  sounded  irri- 
tated. "He's  kept  to  himself  all  week, 
more  than  ever.  Then  today  he  got 
a  three  day  pass  and  went  off.  He 
didn't  say  where." 

So  that  was  that.  There  wasn't  any 
reason  why  he  couldn't  have  called 
or  written  her.  She  was  through  try- 
ing to  get  him  straightened  out.  He 
could  just  stay  mixed  up. 

SHE  was  the  one  who  answered 
the  doorbell  when  it  rang  two 
evenings  later.  It  was  Eddie,  dusty 
and  tired-looking. 

"I  came  straight  here,"  he  said. 
"I've  been  traveling  all  day." 

Lois  stared  at  him.  "Come  in." 

He  dropped  onto  the  davenport 
with  a  weary  grunt.  "Boy,  am  I 
tired."  Then  he  grinned.  "I  had  to 
come  and  tell  you.  I  took  your  ad- 
vice." 

"My  advice?" 

"You  said  I  should  give  my  church 
a  chance.  So  I  went  home  and  I 
talked  with  the  pastor  and  lots  of 
other  people  in  the  church.  You  know 
what?" 

"No,  what?"  Lois  wondered  at  the 
change  in  him.  Gone  was  the  gloom 


that  he  had  worn  at  the  coffee  party. 
In  its  place  was  a  happy  excitement. 
"They  didn't  even  know  I'd  been 
in  jail,  or  anything.  My  name  didn't 
ever  appear  in  the  paper  and  my 
mother  told  everyone  I'd  gone  visit- 
ing. So  I  was  all  wrong." 

"I'm  glad.  I'm  awfully  glad,"  said 
Lois.  She  wanted  to  go  to  him  and 
give  him  a  hug.  Instead  she  sat  there 
and  smiled  at  him. 

Eddie  leaned  toward  her,  his  face 
earnest.  "But  even  if  I'd  found  out 
they  had  let  me  down  the  way  I 
thought,  I  wouldn't  hate  them  or 
the  church  any  more." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  you  made  me  see  peo- 
ple're  human  and  they  make  mis- 
takes. But  even  if  they're  wrong  it 
doesn't  mean  the  church  and  Chris- 
tianity are  wrong." 

The  girl's  face  glowed.  "Thank 
you  for  telling  me.  Let's  go  in  the 
kitchen  and  I'll  get  you  something 
to  eat." 

Eddie  stood  at  the  kitchen  window 
while  Lois  put  on  coffee  and  opened 
a  can  of  soup.  "What's  going  on  at 
church?  It's  all  lighted  up." 

"The  choir's  practicing,"  said  Lois, 
stirring  the  soup.  "Tomorrow's 
Easter." 

"Easter,"  said  Eddie  thoughtfully. 
"That's  a  good  time  for  me  to  make 
a  new  beginning."  He  walked  over 
behind  her  and  put  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder.  "Can  I  take  you  to 
church  tomorrow?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  She  whirled  around 
and  found  herself  in  Eddie's  arms. 
She  did  not  move  away.  It  was  a 
wonderful  place  to  be. 

■  ■ 
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The  most  popular  painting 
by    any    artist    now    living. 


Story 

of  a  Great  Picture 


By  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 


'  I  'HE  night  was  cold  and  the 
-*■  blustery  wind  for  which  Chicago 
is  famous  was  whipping  up  particles 
of  snow.  On  this  December  night 
back  in  1923,  Warner  Sallman,  a 
struggling  young  commercial  artist 
made  his  way,  as  he  did  each  Tues- 
day evening  to  a  Bible  class  at  the 
Chicago  Y.M.C.A. 

The  class  was  conducted  by  a 
young  ministerial  student,  Charles 
Ray  Goff,  who  was  preparing  for 
the  ministry  at  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  on  the  campus  of  North- 
western University  in  nearby  Evans- 
ton.  The  group  which  met  the  young 
student  preacher  that  night  was 
unusually  large,  considering  the  bit- 
ter weather.  Somehow,  Goff  had  a 
magic  faculty  for  making  stories  of 
the  Bible  come  alive,  and  his  class 
was  attended  not  only  by  a  number 
of  young  men  like  Sallman,  but  by 
many  businessmen  from  the  Loop 
area  and  even  an  eighty-year-old  re- 
tired engineer. 

This  evening  Sallman  listened  en- 
thralled as  Goff  related  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  telling  how  the  Master 
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and  a  small  band  of  disciples  made 
their  way  through  the  villages  of 
Galilee.  It  seemed  to  Sallman  that 
Goff  gave  body  and  flesh  to  Jesus 
that  he  had  never  possessed  before 
in  Sallman  s  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Here  was  Jesus  as  a  young  man,  a 
vigorous  preacher,  a  man  unafraid 
of  the  rabbinical  authorities  or  the 
bigoted  Pharisees. 

That  night  Sallman  went  back  to 
his  room,  but  he  could  not  sleep.  He 
kept  thinking  about  some  of  the 
pictures  of  Jesus  he  had  seen  in  the 
art  gallery  at  Chicago,  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  Master  in  various 
stained-glass  windows  in  churches 
and  cathedrals.  They  made  Jesus 
seem  austere,  remote,  ethereal.  Some 
medieval  artists  had  represented  him 
as  a  hollow-eyed  ascetic.  Most  had 
given  him  a  meekness  of  appearance 
that  made  Jesus  seem  almost  effemi- 
nate. 

This  was  not  the  Master  that  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Bible  class  had  been  study- 
ing. The  more  Sallman  thought  about 
it,  the  more  he  realized  that  these 
pictures   could   not   have   been   the 


The   artist,  Warner  Sallman,  standing  beside  his  famous  Head  of   Christ. 
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Jesus  of  history  either,  for  Jesus  had 
died  on  the  cross  at  the  age  of  only 
thirty-three,  and  few  of  the  artists 
made  Christ  look  that  youthful. 

Sallman  made  a  mental  note  that 
someday  someone  ought  to  paint 
Christ  as  Charles  Ray  Goff  depicted 
him.  Someday,  he  thought  vaguely, 
he  might  try  it.  But  the  Christmas 
season  was  upon  him  now.  Warner 
had  a  number  of  illustrations  for 
store  advertisements  to  complete  and 
so  he  went  to  sleep  and  the  idea 
dropped  from  his  mind. 

It  was  one  night  a  month  later 
that  Sallman  again  thought  about 
the  matter.  He  had  been  reading  the 
Bible  before  retiring  and  once  again 
there  flashed  in  his  mind  the  picture 
of  the  vigorous  young  Christ. 

Sallman  has  said  subsequently  that 
it  didn't  come  to  him  quite  as  a 
dream,  but  as  a  sort  of  inspira- 
tion which  began  to  flood  him  as 
he  lay  in  bed  with  his  eyes  shut, 
trying  to  quiet  the  strange  turmoil 
that  he  felt  within  him. 

Suddenly,  there  was  Christ  visual- 
ized before  him,  not  as  an  ascetic 
"holy  man,"  but  as  a  robust  young 
man  of  perfectly  normal,  healthy 
appearance.  Jesus  had  a  kind  face, 
bespeaking  love  and  compassion,  but 
with  eyes  that  showed  a  spark  of 
blazing  fire,  a  sternness  and  right- 
eousness of  purpose.  This  was  the 
Christ  who  could,  with  a  command- 
ing voice,  spellbind  the  multitude, 
and,  with  decisive  boldness,  drive 
the  money-changers  from  the  Tem- 
ple. It  was  not  a  Nordic  Christ,  with 
blond  hair  which  many  northern 
European  artists,  with  a  naive  dis- 
regard for  Christ's  Jewish  birth,  had 
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depicted  on  their  canvasses.  It  was 
Christ  with  black  flowing  hair  and 
a  face  one  could  expect  on  a  Jew 
from  rural  Galilee. 

When  Sallman  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  could  not  wait  to  get  to  his 
easel.  There  he  seized  a  piece  of 
charcoal  and  on  a  piece  of  heavy 
white  paper,  he  executed  a  charcoal 
sketch  of  the  head  of  Christ  as  it 
had  come  to  him  the  previous  night. 
In  just  five  hours  the  sketch  was 
done. 

SALLMAN,  like  many  another 
artist,  in  his  early  career  did  not 
have  many  publishers  waiting  for 
his  work.  However,  he  did  have 
one  regular  commission.  It  didn't 
pay  a  cent,  but  the  editor  of  Cove- 
nant Companion,  a  monthly  paper 
for  Christian  young  people,  was  al- 
ways anxious  to  publish  any  of 
Sallman's  contributions. 

Sallman  was  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 
Church.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Finland,  a  carpenter  by  trade.  His 
mother  was  Swedish.  They  settled  in 
Chicago  about  1887  and  Warner 
was  born  there  in  1892.  The  family 
were  members  of  the  Covenant 
Church,  an  American  offshoot  of  the 
Swedish  Free  Church.  So  when  Sall- 
man finished  his  sketch  of  the  head 
of  Christ,  he  hurried  over  to  the 
office  of  the  Covenant  Press,  the 
denomination's  publishing  house, 
and  showed  it  to  the  youth  paper 
editor.  The  editor  liked  it  immedi- 
ately and  announced  that  it  would 
be  his  cover  for  the  February  issue. 
By  four  o'clock,  Sallman  recalls,  the 
picture  was  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 


graver  and  a  plate  was  being  made. 
That's  how  quickly  it  happened. 

Covenant  Companion  had  a  circu- 
lation of  only  seven  thousand  in 
February,  1924.  Yet  when  the  Sun- 
day school  teachers  and  ministers 
saw  Sallman's  drawing  on  the  cover, 
they  were  immediately  attracted  to 
it,  and  requests  for  additional  copies 
flooded  into  the  editor's  office  until 
all  of  the  extra  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  the  issue  he  had  on 
hand  were  gone.  Still  the  requests 
came  in,  not  only  from  members  of 
the  Covenant  Church,  but  from  other 
people  who  had  seen  it  framed  in 
homes. 

The  editor  suggested  that  perhaps 
Sallman  would  like  to  take  the  en- 
graving and  make  some  copies  to 
sell.  But  the  young  artist  was  busy 
on  some  commercial  assignments 
that  had  come  his  way  and  it  was 
a  year  before  he  got  around  to  ac- 
cepting the  suggestion.  He  had  one 
thousand  copies  printed  at  his  own 
expense. 

"Those  lasted  me  for  about  eight 
years,"  he  declares.  "I  think  it  was 
about  1933  before  I  gave  away  the 
last  one." 

This  was  the  modest  beginning 
of  what  has  come  to  be  the  most 
famous  picture  by  any  artist  now 
living  in  the  world! 

AS  the  years  passed,  Sallman  often 
did  illustrations  for  religious 
publications.  For  many  of  them,  he 
was  paid  well.  His  talents  began  to 
find  an  appreciative  audience  among 
members  of  many  denominations. 
In  1934  the  Messenger  Press,  which 
publishes  a  Catholic  Scripture  Text 


Calendar,  approached  him  to  make 
them  a  design  for  their  1935  calen- 
dar. Sallman  cast  about  for  an  idea 
and  then  remembered  the  old  char- 
coal sketch.  He  refined  it  a  little  so 
as  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  Mes- 
senger calendar,  and  it  was  quickly 
accepted  by  the  publishers. 

On  the  Scripture  Text  Calendar 
it  was  immediately  popular.  Again 
hundreds  of  requests  came  in  for 
reprints.  Still  nothing  lasting  might 
have  come  of  this  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  a  young  people's  meeting  at 
church  one  evening. 

Times  were  hard  for  artists  in  the 
1930s  because  of  the  depression,  and 
Sallman  had  a  wife  and  three  grow- 
ing sons  to  support.  As  a  little  side- 
line, he  developed  a  chalk  talk  which 
he  used  to  give  for  audiences.  He 
would  draw  pictures  for  them  while 
he  lectured.  He  decided  to  add  a 
basic  sketch  of  his  Head  of  Christ 
to  the  lecture  as  a  concluding  fea- 
ture. One  evening  in  1939  he  was 
giving  the  chalk  talk  to  a  group  of 
college  students.  It  was  without  a 
fee,  as  were  many  of  his  church 
talks.  When  the  group  saw  the 
sketch  of  Christ,  they  asked  him  to 
do  it  in  color.  He  protested  that  it 
would  take  an  hour,  but  they  said 
they  would  miss  supper,  if  need  be, 
to  stay  and  watch  him.  For  the  first 
time,  he  used  colored  chalk.  The 
result  was  a  picture  that  won  appro- 
bation from  the  fascinated  audience. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  did  Sallman 
refine  his  portrait  of  Jesus.  It  was 
as  if  the  Master  himself  was  being 
revealed  to  Sallman's  eyes  in  greater 
and  greater  clarity  each  time  he 
worked  on  the  sketch. 
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THE  next  year,  1940,  a  group  of 
students  from  North  Park  Col- 
lege, which  is  situated  on  Chicago's 
North  Side,  came  to  Sallman  in  his 
studio.  Several  among  them  had 
been  at  the  chalk  talk  in  church. 
They  remembered  vividly  the  head 
of  Christ  he  had  drawn  for  them. 
These  students  were  graduating  and 
preparing  to  enter  the  ministry  of 
the  Covenant  Church  and  they 
wanted  to  make  a  present  to  the 
college.  There  had  been  a  regular 
class  gift  in  which  they  had  par- 
ticipated, but  they  wanted  to  make 
a  special  gift,  one  just  from  the 
ministerial  students,  in  appreciation 
of  what  the  college  had  done  for 
them. 

The  students  had  only  thirty  dol- 
lars among  them — hardly  much  of 
a  commission  for  an  artist  of  Sail- 
man's  growing  stature.  However, 
they  asked  Sallman  if  perhaps  he 
would  just  do  them  a  little  sketch 
in  colored  chalk  such  as  he  had 
done  at  the  church  that  evening. 
Sallman  smiled.  A  chalk  sketch 
would  not  last,  even  if  put  under 
glass.  No;  to  be  suitable  for  what 
they  had  in  mind,  it  would  have  to 
be  a  full-dress  oil  painting  on  can- 
vas. The  thirty  dollars  which  the 
students  offered  would  hardly  pay 
for  the  canvas  and  frame,  but  some- 
thing about  their  sincerity  struck 
Sallman.  He  agreed  to  accept  the 
commission  for  a  painting  of  the 
head  of  Christ  and  assured  them 
that  despite  the  pressure  on  his  time, 
he  would  try  to  make  it  one  that 
the  college  could  display  without 
embarrassment. 

Sallman  expected  to   spend   only 
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a  short  time  at  it,  for  other  important 
work  was  waiting.  But  as  two  days 
passed,  then  three  and  four,  Sall- 
man began  to  realize  that  this  pic- 
ture was  going  to  take  longer  to 
complete  than  he  had  anticipated. 
The  longer  he  worked  at  it,  the 
more  vividly  did  he  begin  to  see 
his  Master. 

Other  work  at  the  studio  had  to 
wait.  This  now  was  a  labor  of  love. 
One  week  lengthened  to  two  and 
then  to  three  as  he  painted  hour  by 
hour  on  the  small  canvas  which 
measured  only  twenty-eight  inches 
high  by  twenty-two  inches  wide. 

Daily  Sallman's  impatient  clients 
called  the  studio  complaining  about 
delayed  assignments,  only  to  be  told 
by  his  wife  that  the  artist  was  busy 
and  would  get  their  work  out  as 
soon  as  he  could. 

First,  Sallman  had  only  the  rough 
sketch  of  the  Head  of  Christ  on 
the  canvas,  the  old  charcoal  sketch 
in  outline.  Then,  as  the  artist's  deft 
fingers  began  to  fill  in  the  details,  it 
was  apparent  that  a  true  master- 
piece was  under  way.  After  sixteen 
years  of  contemplating  his  represen- 
tation of  Christ,  Sallman  at  last  had 
the  picture  in  his  mind  with  striking, 
life-like  clarity.  As  the  canvas  neared 
completion,  it  seemed  to  Sallman 
that  the  Master  would  actually 
speak  to  him,  so  full  of  vigor  did  the 
countenance  appear. 

/*~\NE  day  two  of  Sallman's  cus- 
^'  tomers  called  on  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone.  Anthony  W.  Kriebel 
and  Fred  M.  Bates,  officials  of 
Warner  Press,  wholesale  division  of 
the  Church  of  God  Publishing  Com- 


pany,  insisted  on  coming  to  Chi- 
cago to  discuss  some  book  illustra- 
tions. Wearily,  Sallman  agreed  to 
see  them.  He  put  a  few  more  fin- 
ishing touches  on  his  Head  of  Christ 
and  then  put  it  up  on  the  mantle  in 
his  living  room,  satisfied  that  the 
seminary  students  would  be  pleased 
with  it  when  they  came  to  pick  it  up. 

Kriebel  and  Bates  soon  were  at 
the  door.  They  came  in  and  opened 
up  the  portfolio  they  had  brought 
with  them.  Suddenly,  Kriebel's  eyes 
fell  on  the  picture  on  the  mantle.  He 
gasped.  This  was  beautiful!  This 
was  incredible!  Such  vibrant  life  in 
this  portrait  of  Jesus! 

Bates  echoed  Kriebel's  sentiments. 
When  had  Sallman  painted  this? 
What  was  he  going  to  do  with  it? 

Oh,  it  was  just  a  little  commission 
from  some  students  up  at  North 
Park  College,  Sallman  explained. 
They  were  going  to  come  by  that 
weekend  to  pick  it  up  and  give  it 
to  the  college  as  a  graduation  gift. 

Oh,  no!  The  men  from  Indiana 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  This 
was  a  great  picture.  It  should  not 
be  hung  in  some  hall  of  a  little  ob- 
scure church  college.  It  should  be 
shared  with  Christians  the  world 
round.  They  offered  on  the  spot  to 
print  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  it  for  framing,  if  Sallman  would 
give  permission. 

Sallman  hesitated.  If  he  gave  the 
gentlemen  from  Warner  Press  this 
painting,  he  would  have  to  do  an- 
other one  for  the  students  at  North 
Park.  Could  he  go  back  to  his  easel 
and  duplicate  it? 

At  last,  he  left  the  decision  up  to 
his  wife.  She  urged  him  to  let  the 


publishers  have  it,  pointing  out  that 
they  might  be  able  to  put  it  into 
thousands  of  Christian  homes.  And 
so  that  is  how  the  original  oil  paint- 
ing of  Sallman's  Head  of  Christ  came 
to  be  sold  for  one  hundred  dollars — 
plus  one  percent  of  royalties. 

Sallman  went  back  to  his  studio 
and  painted  a  second  Head  of  Christ. 
This  one  differs  from  the  original 
in  that  the  background  is  white  in- 
stead of  dark  shadow.  The  students 
were  thrilled  with  their  painting, 
none  the  wiser  as  to  the  cause  for 
the  additional  week's  delay.  Sallman 
was  too  embarrassed  to  tell  them 
he  had  been  talked  out  of  the  first 
one.  To  this  day  there  are  many 
experts  who  think  that  the  North 
Park  portrait  is  even  more  life-like. 

Today  the  painting  for  which  the 
students  paid  thirty  dollars  is  prob- 
ably worth  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
But  it  isn't  for  sale.  The  college  has 
enshrined  it  in  its  main  hall  where 
it  is  the  institution's  most  prized 
possession. 

TA7ARNER  Press  brought  out 
'  *  lithographic  reproductions  of 
Sallman's  Head  of  Christ.  The  public 
response  was  instantaneous.  Some- 
how this  painting  did  represent 
Christ  as  many  people  feel  he  must 
have  looked.  The  popular  accep- 
tance among  members  of  the  Church 
of  God  was  tremendous. 

Sallman  did  not  disappoint  his 
backers.  Free  at  last  to  turn  his  hand 
now  entirely  to  religious  art,  Sallman 
in  1942  produced  his  Christ  Knock- 
ing at  the  Door,  a  painting  whose 
sales  subsequently  have  been  sec- 
( continued  on  page  62) 
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The  Big  Surprise 


By  ELWYN  A.  SMITH 


The  Big  Surprise  of  the  First  Century — Behold,   Jesus  is  now   alive! 


'"F'HE   name   of  the   popular   tele- 
■*-  vision  program — "The  Big   Sur- 
prise"— is  a  good  one  to  designate 
what  happened  the  first  Easter. 

Although  Jesus  had  foretold  his 
resurrection,  the  disciples  were  skep- 
tical and  were  surprised  beyond 
measure  when  the  word  was  spread 
abroad  that  he  was  risen. 

A  Big  Surprise   on  the   Way  to 
Emmaus 

Read  the  account  of  Jesus'  walk 
with  the  travelers  on  the  Emmaus 
road  (Luke  24:13-35),  and  you 
really  encounter  one  of  the  most 
improbable  stories  in  the  Bible. 
These  two  men,  Cleopas  and  a  com- 
panion, had  known  Jesus  intimately. 
They  had  undoubtedly  heard  him 
explain  the  prophets  and  say  again 
and  again  that  God  sent  him  to 
fulfill  the  teachings  of  the  prophets. 
Perhaps  they  had  stood  by  during 
the  last  fatal  hours  of  his  execution 
and  grieved  with  his  disciples.  Now, 
on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  they  met 
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the  very  man  for  whom  they  sor- 
rowed— and  yet  they  did  not  know 
him!  They  met  no  ghost,  but  Jesus 
himself;  he  spoke  with  no  other  voice 
than  his  very  own;  they  listened  to 
teachings  made  familiar  through 
earlier  experience  with  him  and 
learned  again  what  they  had  already 
been  taught.  Every  inflection  of 
Jesus'  voice,  every  allusion  to  the 
prophets,  every  expression  of  his 
face  should  have  told  them  who  it 
was  that  spoke  to  them — but  it 
was  not  so.  For  some  mysterious 
reason,  they  could  not  "see"  him; 
that  is,  understand  who  this  stranger 
really  was.  And  later  at  supper  when 
they  did  recognize  him,  it  was  in- 
deed a  big  surprise. 

Is  there  not  something  unbeliev- 
able about  such  a  situation?  It  is 
possible  to  understand  Luke's  story 
only  by  seeking  out  his  intention  in 
telling  it.  Luke,  like  the  other  writers, 
emphasizes  that  the  risen  Jesus  was 
the  same  person  as  the  one  who  was 
crucified.  He  ate  with  them  to  prove 


himself  no  shadowy  spirit  or  a  mere 
impression  of  their  minds.  Yet  for 
all  Jesus'  being  the  same,  he  was 
not  the  same.  The  difference  lay 
partly  in  the  kind  of  Being  he  was — 
he  was  one  who  was  soon  to  be 
exalted  "to  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father  almighty";  and  partly  in 
the  inability  of  those  who  knew  him 
best  to  understand  the  new  Christ. 

Luke's  narrative  shows  how  very 
different  Christ  was  in  his  resurrec- 
tion body.  He  was  the  same  person, 
but  he  could  not  be  recognized  by 
ordinary  eyesight.  There  was  more 
to  this  historic  incident  than  the 
fact  that  Jesus  was  "there,"  walking 
with  Cleopas  and  his  companion. 
Things  had  not  just  been  restored 
to  what  they  were  before  Jesus' 
death;  something  new  had  entered 
into  the  experience  of  the  disciples. 
This  newness  in  a  way  obscured  from 
Cleopas  and  his  friend  the  whole 
truth  about  the  one  they  had  known 
but  now  could  not  recognize. 

This  awesome  newness  that  con- 
cealed Jesus  from  the  two  men  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus  was  simply — 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  no- 
tion that  the  dead  might  return  to 
life  was  widely  understood  in  Jesus' 
time  and  if  Jesus'  return  to  life  had 
been  no  more  than  that,  the  two 
men  would  have  recognized  Jesus 
instantly.  He  would  simply  have 
illustrated  what  everyone  already  be- 
lieved could  happen.  This  would 
have  been  amazing  and  enormously 
encouraging,  but  not  puzzling,  mys- 
terious, or  calculated  to  conceal.  But 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  exaltation  of  God's  own  Son 
to   his   place   at  the  right  hand   of 


God  the  Father  almighty.  This  was 
a  different  resurrection;  a  resurrec- 
tion for  the  sake  of  exaltation.  Jesus 
said  to  Mary  in  the  Garden:  "Do 
not  hold  me,  for  I  have  not  yet 
ascended  to  the  Father  .  .  ."  (John 
20:17).  Christ  was  different,  for  he 
had  risen  with  exaltation  in  view. 

Previously  Jesus  had,  as  it  were, 
leaned  to  the  human  side.  His  divin- 
ity lay  so  concealed  that  men  found 
it  hard  to  recognize  him  as  God's 
own  Messiah.  Now  it  was  otherwise; 
after  his  resurrection  he  "leaned  to 
the  divine"  since  he  had  arisen  to 
return  to  his  Father.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  the  two  travelers  found 
it  hard  to  realize  that  this  was  the 
Christ? 

But  then  came  a  miracle  at  the 
breaking  of  bread.  "When  he  was  at 
the  table  with  them,  he  took  the 
bread  and  blessed,  and  broke  it,  and 
gave  it  to  them.  And  their  eyes  were 
opened  and  they  recognized  him; 
and  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight. 
They  said  to  each  other,  'Did  not  our 
hearts  burn  within  us  while  he  talked 
to  us  on  the  road,  while  he  opened 
to  us  the  scriptures?'  "  (Luke  24:30- 
32).  It  took  a  special  act,  a  miracle 
of  communication,  to  tell  the  men 
the  most  important  fact  about  their 
companion:  that  he  was  Jesus,  the 
same  Jesus,  yet  not  quite  the  same. 
He  had  risen  to  enter  a  realm  of  life 
of  which  they  could  know  nothing 
except  by  faith.  Now,  in  breaking 
the  bread,  Jesus  gave  them  that 
indispensable  gift  that  enabled  them 
to  recognize  him.  In  the  "opening  of 
their  eyes,"  they  grasped  the  fact 
that  total  change  had  overtaken  them 
and  all  human  existence. 
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A  Big  Surprise  in  a  Garden 

Something  similar  happened  in  a 
garden,  where  Mary  earlier  had 
grieved  at  the  disappearance  of  the 
body  of  Jesus.  She  took  Jesus  for 
the  gardener,  not  because  she  was 
blinded  with  tears  but  because  she 
lacked  any  capacity  to  recognize 
Jesus  for  who  he  was.  Her  situation 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  two 
travelers;  she  needed  a  special  gift 
of  vision.  A  miracle  occurred  when 
Jesus  spoke  her  name:  "Mary."  In- 
stantly, she  answered:  "Rabboni!" — 
a  word  of  recognition,  understand- 
ing, and  faith.  Realization  came;  a 
new  order  of  existence  had  dawned 
upon  Mary.  Old  things  were  passed 
away;  all  things  had  become  new. 
Hers  was  no  amazement  at  an  ordi- 
nary restoration  to  life  which,  like 
that  of  Lazarus,  must  inevitably  be 
lost  again  in  death.  This  Christ  had 
risen  to  rule  his  own  eternal  kingdom. 
Those  who  recognized  him  knew 
him  for  what  he  really  was:  God, 
King  of  the  new  kingdom,  Eternal 
Light,  victorious  over  the  death  of 
the  spirit  as  he  was  victor  over 
physical  death. 

Was  it  not  natural  that  people 
who  had  seen  Christ  for  such  rea- 
sons and  found  new  hope  should 
have  been  drawn  together  in  an 
extraordinary  manner?  What  club, 
committee,  nation,  or  movement  can 
be  compared  with  it?  Here  was  some- 
thing absolutely  new  in  the  world. 
Each  member  of  the  new  fellowship 
had  been  baffled  and  then,  through 
no  act  of  his  own,  received  "sight," 
understanding,  and  hope. 
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The    Early   Church   Faces   a 
Big   Surprise 

Even  after  Christ  arose,  those  who 
had  known  him  best  could  not  recog- 
nize him  or  grasp  the  immense  con- 
sequences of  the  fact  of  his  resurrec- 
tion as  distinct  from  all  other  risings 
from  death.  But  mysteriously  and 
miraculously,  each  was  given  a 
precious  gift  of  "sight"  and  faith. 
This  new  fellowship  of  "Christians" 
knew  quite  well  what  their  king 
wanted  of  them:  "Thus  it  is  written, 
that  the  Christ  should  suffer  and 
on  the  third  day  rise  from  the  dead 
and  that  repentance  and  forgiveness 
of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
name  to  all  nations,  beginning  from 
Jerusalem.  You  are  witnesses  of  these 
things"    (Luke  24:46-48). 

The  church's  astonishment  at 
Christ's  resurrection  shows  up  in 
the  gospels.  To  all  members  it  was 
a  big  surprise.  The  accounts  of  his 
appearances  differ;  his  directions  to 
the  disciples  are  sometimes  hard  to 
reconcile;  both  New  Testament 
writers  and  later  theologians  devoted 
great  effort  to  explaining  the  full 
import  of  the  resurrection.  The  death 
of  Christ  came  to  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  his  resurrection,  and  so 
with  his  whole  earthly  ministry.  And 
so  it  was  with  the  new  life  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  church:  they  understood 
it  in  the  light  of  the  resurrection. 
What  did  they  believe? 

1.  They  believed  that  Christ  was 
alive  in  the  midst  of  them.  They 
denied  that  he  was  gone  and  they 
organized  themselves  to  live  by  his 
teachings.  The  Christian  life  for  them 
was  not  merely  an  improved  human 


spirit  or  better  moral  life.  His  Spirit 
lived  in  them  and  taught  them  what 
to  do  and  say. 

2.  Early  Christians  also  believed 
that  the  church  existed  to  witness. 
They  were  not  a  privileged  few  who 
had  received  special  gifts  which  they 
might  simply  enjoy.  They  knew  their 
duty  lay  along  the  way  of  danger. 
They  did  not  actually  believe  God 
would  always  protect  them  physi- 
cally but  only  that  he  would  en- 
able them  to  do  the  important  work 
he  had  given  them. 

3.  Christians  believed  that  the 
church  lived  in  obedience  to  Christ's 
commands.  They  denied  that  Chris- 
tians have  an  absolute  obligation  to 
any  human  law.  This  does  not  mean 


that  Christians  are  automatic  law- 
breakers, but  that  they  have  en- 
countered in  Christ  a  higher  Lord 
than  any  religious  leader,  moral 
standard,  or  national  loyalty.  They 
are  "saved"  by  the  grace  (unde- 
served generosity  and  love)  of  God 
in  Christ  and  owe  him  everything. 
Dieterich  Bonhoeffer  was  a  German 
pastor  who  participated  in  the  Hitler 
assassination  plot.  Was  this  moral? 
Why  do  you  suppose  he  might  have 
decided  to  do  so  drastic  a  thing? 

In  a  notable  passage  in  Corin- 
thians, Paul  highlights  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  resurrection.  Read  1 
Corinthians  15:12-22  and  decide 
what  Christ  wants  you  to  do. 
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Are  your  ideas  of  death 
pagan     or     Christian? 


The  Last  Horseman 


Bv  CARROLL  E.  SIMCOX 


A  LITTLE  girl  in  Sunday  school 
■t*-  was  asked  to  tell  the  story  of 
Enoch  in  her  own  words,  and  this 
was  her  version: 

Enoch  and  God  used  to  take  long 
walks  together.  And  one  day  they 
walked  further  than  usual;  and  God 
said,  "Enoch,  you  must  be  tired;  come 
into  my  house  and  rest." 

This  child  had  learned  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  facing  death. 

The  fact  of  death  is  the  same  for 
everybody.  But  the  facing  of  that 
fact  is  something  else.  We  can  face 
it  as  pagans  or  as  Christians,  and 
which  way  we  choose  will  make 
a  big  difference  in  our  whole  living 
as  well  as  our  dying. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  briefly  noting 
here  the  chief  pagan  ideas  about 
death,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
Christian  principles. 

Pagan  Principles 

One  ever  popular — and  thor- 
oughly pagan — idea  about  death  is 
that  we  should  make  death  as  easy 


to  take  as  possible  by  despising  life. 
The  logic  of  this  is  that  if  you  don't 
care  two  straws  about  living  any- 
way you  certainly  shouldn't  mind 
dying.  In  Macbeth,  Malcolm  gives 
this  idea  classic  expression  as  he 
reports  the  execution  of  Cawdor: 

Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it;  he 

died 
As  one  that  hath  been  studied  in  his 

death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he 

owned 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

It  is  a  glamorous  and  heroic  pose, 
this  pretending  that  our  life  is  but 
a  careless  trifle;  but  it  is  a  pose,  a 
forced  make-believe.  The  truth  is 
that  we  dearly  love  life,  and  to  pre- 
tend otherwise  is  to  play  with  the 
truth. 

Moreover,  to  the  Christian  it  is  a 
mockery  of  God  to  despise  the  life 
he  has  given  us  and  to  throw  it 
away  contemptuously.  To  despise 
life  is  to  despise  God's  gift,  and  thus 
to  despise  the  Giver. 


Condensed  from  a  pamphlet,  "The  Christian  Facing  of  Death,"  by  Carroll  E.  Simcox, 
Forward  Movement  Publications,  412  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio.  10c  per  copy. 
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Another  pagan  view  cavalierly  re- 
gards death  as  an  adventurous  step 
into  the  unknown.  Socrates,  who  died 
the  most  gallant  of  all  pagan  deaths, 
said  to  his  companions  in  his  last 
hour: 

The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived, 
and  we  go  our  ways — I  to  die,  and 
you  to  live.  Which  is  better,  God  only 
knows. 

This  is  attractive — but  it  is  pagan. 
No  Christian  needs  to  say  "God 
only  knows"  whether  it  is  better  to 
live  or  die.  Christians  claim  a  definite 
knowledge  about  the  great  mystery 
of  what  lies  beyond  death — a  knowl- 
edge which  the  wise  Socrates  could 
not  have,  since  he  did  not  know 
Christ,  and  we  get  it  from  Christ. 
Jesus  teaches  us  that  there  awaits 
us  beyond  death,  not  just  "God  only 
knows  what"  but  the  Father's  house 
of  the  many  mansions.  He  teaches 
us  that  he  himself  is  there  to  receive 
us. 

The  idea  that  death  is  the  total 
extinction  of  life  comes  naturally 
and  easily  to  us,  because  it  so  ob- 
viously seems  to  be  true.  You  gaze 
at  the  corpse  and  one  thing  seems 
clear:  this  body  once  had  life  in  it, 
and  that  life  is  gone.  Isn't  this  what 
it  seems  to  be:  the  ceasing-to-be  of 
that-which-was? 

This  view  of  death  can  be  com- 
forting. If  life  has  been  a  horror  or 
a  hell  for  one,  death  as  simple  ceas- 
ing-to-be may  appear  as  a  very  sweet 
blessing. 

The  desire  to  sink  into  total 
nothingness  may  be  most  natural  to 
anybody  at  times.  But  it  is  not  Chris- 
tian. It  is  in  fact  a  reproach  to  God. 


As  Christ  teaches  us  to  look  at  life, 
life  is  always  rich  and  good,  even 
when  crucified;  life  is  always  a  lov- 
ing gift  of  God;  hence  life  is  never 
a  horror  to  be  fled  from,  by  death 
or  by  any  other  "deliverance."  To 
call  life  a  curse  is  to  call  God  a 
fiend  for  inflicting  it.  This  is  intol- 
erable to  the  Christian  mind. 

The  Christian  Principles 

Death  is  bitter  medicine.  This 
needs  to  be  squarely  stated,  because 
too  much  of  our  conventional  con- 
solation nowadays  tries  to  dress  up 
death  and  to  make  the  corpse  look 
pretty.  The  modern  fashion  is  to 
call  death  by  euphemism:  a  passing 
away,  a  calm  after  life's  fitful  fever, 
a  glorious  adventure,  or  whatever 
one's  fancy  prefers.  But  instinctively 
we  feel  that  death  is  tragic;  and 
Christianity  corroborates  our  instinct. 
It  is  a  great  Christian,  Pascal,  who 
observes : 

The  last  act  is  tragic,  however  happy 
all  the  rest  of  the  play  is;  at  the  last 
a  little  earth  is  thrown  upon  our  head, 
and  that  is  the  end  forever. 

We  see  death  taking  away  the 
life  of  one  we  love,  and  our  first 
reaction  is  to  mourn  our  loss.  This 
reaction  is  right.  When  death  takes 
away  from  us  the  life  of  a  valued 
person,  we  and  our  present  world 
are  the  losers. 

Death  is  the  final  show-down  in 
which  we  are  forced  to  give  up  some- 
thing we  have  been  trying  to  hug 
to  ourselves  forever.  Some  theo- 
logians state  this  principle  more 
bluntly  by  calling  death  a  punish- 
ment for  sin.  I  put  it  in  this  more 
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round-about  way  in  the  hope  of 
being  more  easily  understood. 

Our  best  approach  to  this  matter 
is  by  way  of  the  New  Testament 
teaching.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  word  "death"  sometimes  refers 
to  death  in  the  literal  sense — the 
departure  of  life  from  the  body,  and 
sometimes  it  refers  to  death  in  a 
symbolic  sense — death  as  separation 
and  alienation  from  God. 

Ultimately,  all  sin  consists  of  just 
one  thing:  our  trying  to  claim  our 
lives  as  our  own  rather  than  God's. 

My  sin,  all  my  sin,  consists  of  my 
calling  my  soul  my  own — and  mean- 
ing it.  Any  other  sin  I  commit  is 
simply  a  working  out  of  that.  If  I 
Tob  a  bank,  or  drink  too  much,  or 
indulge  in  envy,  my  misdeed  be- 
gins in  my  calling  my  soul  my  own 
and  my  acting  accordingly. 

See  now  what  death  does  to  man 
in  his  sinning.  Man  has  claimed  his 
life  as  his  own  and  has  acted  upon 
that  claim  by  using  it  as  his  own. 
Then  death  says  to  him:  "This  is 
the  end  of  the  chase.  Give  back  the 
life  you  have  stolen."  The  terrible 
bitterness  of  death  for  us  lies  in  our 
knowing  that  in  death  we  must  give 
up  this  stolen  treasure  of  life  to  its 
rightful  owner. 

Death  is  the  final  revelation  of 
our  own  impotence  and  of  our  ab- 
solute dependence  upon  God's  lov- 
ing care.  How  we  hate  to  acknowl- 
edge our  own  insufficiency!  How 
foolishly  and  frantically  we  hug  the 
illusion  that  we  can  manage  our  own 
affairs  in  our  own  way,  that  we  can 
stand  on  our  own  feet  and  paddle 
our  own  canoe!  Sometimes  we  can 
keep  this  dear  delusion  alive  for  a 
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long  time.  But  death  will  prick  the 
bubble,  if  nothing  else  does  sooner. 

To  be  sure,  all  thinking  people 
realize  this  truth;  but  only  Chris- 
tians know  what  to  do  with  it.  The 
non-Christian  may  be  reduced  to 
self-contempt  or  to  despair  by  his 
awareness  of  his  own  mortality.  The 
Christian  simply  commits  himself  to 
God.  You  cannot  deliver  your  own 
life  from  death,  but  you  can  give 
your  life  over  to  One  who  can. 

The  death  of  our  loved  ones  is  a 
revelation  of  our  love  for  them — and 
also  of  God's  love  for  them  and  for 
us.  You  may  well  find  it  easier  to 
face  your  own  death  with  equanimity 
than  to  face  the  death  of  someone 
you  love  dearly.  It  is  through  our 
own  carelessness  that  we  fail  to 
appreciate  our  loved  ones  before 
death  takes  them  from  us.  We  can 
spare  ourselves  much  of  this  pain 
of  regret  in  the  future  if,  while  we 
have  our  loved  ones  with  us,  we  keep 
ourselves  constantly  mindful  that 
death  may  take  these  loved  forms 
from  our  presence  at  any  moment. 
Now  is  the  time  to  love  and  to  cher- 
ish each  other  before  death  parts  us. 
The  mortality  of  those  whom  we 
ought  to  love  now  will  help  us  to 
love  them  now  as  we  ought — if  we 
keep  it  in  front  of  our  minds. 

Here  is  another  important  point. 
The  mortality  of  those  whom  we 
love  and  rely  upon  should  keep  us 
from  relying  on  them  too  much: 
and  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  rely 
upon  another  person  too  much. 

If  we  are  wise  enough  to  learn 
this  lesson  which  death  can  teach 
us,  we  learn,  not  to  love  our  fellows 
less,    but   to    love    God   more — and 


to  live  more  for  him.  Since  he  alone 
will  never  die  and  leave  us,  we  can 
have  him  always  to  revere,  to  work 
for,  to  love. 

There  is  another  peculiarly  Chris- 
tian consideration  about  the  death 
of  our  loved  ones.  The  truth  is  that 
our  friends  are  not  taken  from  us 
by  death;  they  are  preserved  for  us. 
The  children  of  this  world  mourn 
their  "loss"  in  the  death  of  friends. 
The  children  of  God  mourn  this 
same  "loss,"  but  as  they  do  so  they 
celebrate  their  gain;  for  what  we 
lose  from  earth  we  gain  in  Paradise, 
what  we  lose  from  the  present  which 
is  only  temporary  we  gain  for  the 
eternal  future. 

"Where  there  is  so  much  love, 
there  must  he  more."  This  statement 
is  a  quotation  from  the  following 
passage,  which  will  explain  itself. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  that  wise  and 
saintly  Quaker,  the  late  Rufus  Jones. 
His  son  Lowell  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  Many  years  later,  Dr.  Jones 
wrote  this  memoir: 

I  know  now,  as  I  look  back  across  the 
years,  that  nothing  has  carried  me  up 
into  the  life  of  God  or  done  more  to 
open  out  the  infinite  meaning  of  love 
than  the  fact  that  love  can  span  this 
break  of  separation,  can  pass  beyond 
the  visible  and  hold  right  on  across 
the  chasm.  The  mystic  union  has  not 
broken  and  knows  no  end.  Lowell 
had  here  only  eleven  years  of  happy, 
joyous  life.  The  victory  that  comes 
through  the  long  years  of  struggle  in 
a  world  full  of  hard  choices  could 
not  be  his  .  .  .  But  who  knows  what 
chances  there  are  for  transplanted 
human  worth  to  bloom,  to  profit  in 
God's  other  garden?  As  certainly  as 
God  lives  there  is  more  to  follow 
after  this  brief  span  of  preparation 
ends  .  .  . 


When  my  sorrow  was  at  its  most 
acute  stage,  I  was  walking  along  a 
great  city  highway,  when  suddenly 
I  saw  a  little  child  come  out  of  a 
great  gate,  which  swung  to  and 
fastened  behind  her.  She  wanted  to 
go  to  her  home  behind  the  gate,  but 
it  would  not  open.  She  pounded  in 
vain  with  her  little  fist.  She  rattled 
the  gate.  Then  she  wailed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  The  cry  brought 
the  mother.  She  caught  the  child  in 
her  arms  and  kissed  away  the  tears. 
"Didn't  you  know  I  would  come?  It 
is  all  right  now."  All  of  a  sudden  I 
saw  with  my  spirit  that  there  was 
love  behind  my  shut  gate.  Where 
there  is  so  much  love,  there  must 
be  more. 

Where  there  is  so  much  love,  there 
must  be  more! 

Rufus  Jones  saw  in  that  drama  of 
the  mother,  the  child,  and  the  shut 
gate  an  acted  parable  of  God,  man, 
and  death.  No  Christian  can  doubt 
that  it  is  a  parable  of  the  true  state 
of  things  between  God  and  our- 
selves. 

This  present  life  is  only  partial  and 
preparatory  in  itself;  we  can  reach 
the  true  goal  of  our  life  only  in 
eternity.  As  he  grows  older,  any  con- 
scientious Christian  looks  back  over 
all  the  lessons  of  his  life  to  date  and 
has  the  deep  feeling  that  it  has  all 
been,  somehow,  preparatory.  Horace 
Walpole  once  made  the  peevish  com- 
plaint that  our  life  is  badly  planned. 
As  it  works  out,  he  said,  by  the  time 
we  have  learned  the  most  precious 
lessons  which  experience  can  teach 
us  we  are  too  old  to  use  what  we 
have  learned.  This  point  would  be 
well  taken,  if  the  grave  were  the  real 
end  of  the  line.  But  what  if  all  of 
our  present  life — with  its  lessons 
learned  at  six,  at  sixteen,  and  at  sixty 
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— is  simply  a  preparation  for  a  larger 
life  to  come?  William  James  argued 
that  life  makes  no  sense  on  any  other 
assumption.  Every  Christian  shares 
this  view. 

Christ  is  alive.  Because  he  lives, 
we  shall  live  also.  Here  is  the  su- 
preme Christian  principle  concerning 
our  living  and  dying:  that  Christ  has 
conquered  death  by  suffering  all  that 
death  could  do  to  him  and  then 
rising  victorious  from  the  grave;  and 
that  he  is  alive,  and  his  life  is  the 
assurance  of  our  life.  He  makes  his 
promise  very  simply  and  unam- 
biguously: 

"Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also" 
(John  14:19). 

Now  we  set  this  Christian  belief 
aside  for  a  moment,  to  ponder  the 
most  crucial  question  that  man  can 
ask:  What  kind  of  god,  or  devil,  runs 
this  universe? 

There  are  three  possible  answers 
to  this  question,  and  we  must  take 
one  of  them  as  our  own.  They  are 
the  following: 

1.  God  is  either  non-existent  or 
totally  indifferent  to  us.  In  either 
case,  God  doesn't  care  what  becomes 
of  us,  so  we  must  make  our  way  from 
cradle  to  grave  as  best  we  can,  find- 
ing solace  in  this  one  consideration: 
that  once  we  get  into  the  grave  we 
shall  have  peace — the  peace  of  non- 
existence. 

2.  God  hates  us,  or  at  best  has  no 
love,  no  feeling,  for  us.  Gloucester, 
in  King  Lear,  expresses  it  thus: 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the 

gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

If  this  is  true,  the  grave  is  the  rub- 
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bish  heap  to  which  God  consigns  us 
after  he  has  finished  his  sport  with 
us.  It  seems  most  plausible,  on  this 
premise,  that  death  spells  the  end 
of  our  existence  as  living  and  suffer- 
ing beings;  but  it  is  conceivable  that 
such  a  deity  might  bring  us  back 
from  death  to  resume  his  torments. 

3.  God  is  as  Jesus  Christ  teaches 
us  and  shows  us.  Christ  teaches  us 
that  God  is  our  loving  Father.  But 
Christ  does  more  than  teach  us  about 
God:  He  shows  us  God.  "He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father" 
(John  14:9).  This  claim  of  Jesus  is 
either  true  or  false.  If  it  is  false,  we 
Christians  are  of  all  men  most  de- 
luded, and  Christ  was  a  madman. 
If  it  is  true,  then  this  universe  is 
ruled  by  a  Christ-like  God. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Christian 
believes.  This  is  the  Christian  faith. 

Death  is  under  the  control  of  this 
Christ-like  God.  Need  we  then  fear 
it? 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
awaits  us  beyond  death,  but  we 
know  that  Christ  himself  awaits  us. 

The  promise  of  Christ  is  that  he  is 
in  full  charge  of  everything  that 
awaits  us  beyond  death: 

I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And 
if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you, 
I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you 
unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there 
ye  may  be  also  (John  14:2-3). 

■  ■ 

The  only  thing  we  need  to  pay 
great  attention  to  is  what  our  roots 
are  and  what  our  sky  is.  We  need 
roots  to  hold  us  firm  and  sky  to  pull 
us  up — and  in  between  a  living 
process. 

—HAROLD  A.   EHRENSPERGER, 

Think. 


By  ISABEL  PORTER  STOTT 


A  man's  faith  must 


be  built  up — 


brick  by  brick- 


or  flower  by  flower. 


&p/i4#uj,  Planting 


'\JO\5  would  have  thought  that 
-*■  Bridget  O'Brien  would  be  like  a 
bull  in  china  shop  in  her  tiny  place 
of  business  on  Central  Avenue.  Not 
at  all:  Her  tall  ample  body  moved 
with  surprising  ease  and  grace  about 
her  little  open-front  flower  shop 
which  was  no  more  than  a  cubbyhole. 
She  didn't  even  look  out  of  place  in 
the  profusion  of  blossoms  that  liter- 
ally rioted  out  onto  the  sidewalk. 
And  because  Bridget  loved  flowers 


and  people  and  people  loved  flowers 
and  Bridget,  she  had  become  an  in- 
stitution to  her  regular  customers 
and  to  many  a  passer-by  as  well. 

"Come  along  now!  Get  your  posies 
here!  Orchids  or  roses!  Or  a  wee 
nosegay  o'  sweet  violets  for  the  little 
lady,  me  lads!"  Bridget's  voice, 
strong  and  ample  as  herself,  reached 
out  into  the  street  demanding  atten- 
tion. Her  long  red  hair  was  coiled 
around  and  around  and  insecurely 
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pinned  on  the  top  of  her  head.  It  sat 
there,  slightly  askew  like  an  absurd 
turban,  shifting  from  side  to  side  as 
she  worked. 

"I'll  have  six  green  orchids  and 
four  dozen  long-stemmed  red  roses, 
please.  And  charge  'em  till  ten  years 
from  next  Tuesday.  Hi,  Bridgie,  old 
girl!" 

Bridget  turned  to  face  the  grin- 
ning young  man  with  feigned  irrita- 
tion. "Go  along  with  you  now!"  she 
scolded.  "And  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  your  head  for  Bridget  O'Brien. 
'Tis  never  to  a  young  strugglin'  doc- 
tor I'll  be  chargin'  even  so  much  as 
one  small  buttercup.  You're  a  charity 
case,  that's  what  you  are,  Tom  Sul- 
livan! Here's  a  wilted  posie  for  you!" 
And  she  smiled  affectionately  as  she 
pulled  the  stem  of  a  fresh  red  carna- 
tion through  the  young  man's  lapel. 

"It's  a  wonder  you  aren't  in  the 
poor  house,  woman,  the  way  you  raid 
this  joint  of  yours  for  every  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry.  Of  course,  for  an 
Irish  Tom  like  me,  well — that's  dif- 
ferent." He  took  a  long  sniff  of  the 
flower's  spicy  odor. 

"Well,  now,  I  always  figure  that 
the  good  Father  in  Heaven  put  the 
beauties  of  his  earth  here  for  his 
children.  So  what  can  I  do  when  I 
see  one  of  his  family  needin'  a  bit  of 
help  or  cheerin'?  Each  one  is  given 
some  way  to  raise  up  his  brother,  me 
lad.  And  don't  forget  that." 

"I'll  try  never  to  forget  it,  Bridget!" 
The  young  doctor  spoke  as  if  he 
were  taking  an  oath  of  some  sort. 
Then  he  added  more  lightly,  "Has 
anyone  ever  told  you,  Miss  O'Brien, 
that  you  are  a  beautiful  woman?" 

"What  balderdash  is  this  now?  Me, 
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with  this  great  ugly  mug  o'  mine!  Get 
along  to  yer  supper  and  let  me  hear 
no  more  o'  such  nonsense!"  And  once 
more  she  cried  her  wares,  "Come 
along  now,  lads  and  lassies!  Get  yer 
sweet  mother  a  pretty  bouquet.  Ye'll 
sleep  better  in  ver  beds  this  night  for 
it!" 

The  booming  tones  of  her  voice 
met  head-on  the  shocking  shriek  of 
brakes  suddenly  shoved  to  the  floor 
and  the  metal-sharp  sound  of  bump- 
ers clashing.  Almost  instantly  a 
crowd  gathered  as  it  will  in  a  city 
street  and  someone  cried,  "Is  there  a 
doctor  here?" 

Young  Tom  Sullivan,  late  of  the 
City  Medical  College  and  now  serv- 
ing his  internship  in  the  big  hospital 
across  the  street  from  Bridget's  flow- 
er shop,  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  "I'm  a  doctor,"  he  said 
quietly  and  like  magic  a  path  cleared 
for  him  to  the  curb. 

Bridget  saw  it  all  in  the  paper  the 
next  morning.  "A  young  unidentified 
man  was  hurt  seriously  when  struck 
by  a  taxicab  in  front  of  City  Hospi- 
tal," she  read.  "Witnesses  corrobo- 
rated the  driver's  statement  that  the 
injured  youth  stepped  from  the  curb 
into  the  mass  of  early  evening  traffic 
like  a  sleep-walker." 

"God  be  with  him,  poor  lad," 
Bridget  murmured  as  she  finished 
reading  the  account.  "  'Twill  be  a 
sorry  day  for  his  mother  when  she 
learns  of  it,"  she  thought  to  herself. 
"Were  he  my  son,  I'd  be  on  me  old 
knees  until  they  creaked.  And  bein' 
as  they  don't  know  who  the  boy  is, 
I'll  just  do  a  bit  of  prayin'  meself  in 
the  name  of  his  mother.  'Tis  the 
least  a  bodv  can  do." 


Bridget  waited  anxiously  during 
the  next  week  for  Tom  Sullivan's  in- 
fectious grin.  But  when  he  came  he 
looked  tired  and  anxious.  "I  need 
your  help,  Bridget."  He  didn't  wait 
for  any  greeting  and  his  forehead 
wrinkled  into  a  worried  frown.  "It's 
about  the  boy  who  was  hurt  in  front 
of  your  shop  the  other  night." 

Bridget's  face  was  solemn  with 
concentrated  attention. 

"He's  in  his  early  twenties,  gives 
the  name  of  John  Nichols  and  says 
he  is  an  orphan.  Brought  up  in  an 
orphanage  and  has  no  idea  who  his 
parents  are.  He  is  just  out  of  the 
army  after  a  two-year  hitch  and  says 
there  isn't  anyone  in  the  world  who 
cares  a  copper  cent  about  him.  He 
has  lost  faith  in  mankind,  himself, 
and  God,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  live. 
It's  possible  for  him  to  get  well, 
Bridget,  if  he  makes  the  effort.  The 
doctors  agree  on  that.  But  we  haven't 
struck  a  spark  of  hope  in  him  yet. 
That's  the  reason  I've  come  to  you 
— because  things  like  this,  well,  you 
seem  to  be  able  to  solve  puzzles  that 
stump  the  rest  of  us." 

"Well,  now,"  Bridget  squinted  her 
eyes  speculatively  and  tilted  her 
head  till  her  mop  of  red  hair  rolled 
precariously  to  one  side.  "Off-hand 
judgin'  is  poor  business.  But  off-hand 
I  should  say  that  what  the  young 
man  needs  first  is  to  have  his  curios- 
ity picked." 

"The  word  is  piqued,  like  p-e-e-k, 
Bridgie."  No  matter  how  sober  the 
occasion,  Tom  never  failed  to  grin 
at  Bridget's  misuse  of  words. 

"Picked  makes  better  sense," 
Bridget  answered  positively.  "So  I've 
a  bit  of  an  idea,  Doctor  me  lad."  And 


she  began  to  make  a  bouquet  of  her 
gayest  blossoms.  Her  big  hands 
moved  with  the  quick  sure  touch  of 
an  artist  as  she  went  on  talking. 

"When  a  man's  faith  has  been 
torn  down  brick  by  brick,  Son,"  she 
said,  "it  must  be  built  back  again  the 
same  way.  So,  let's  begin  buildin' 
with  this  bit  of  a  nosegay  from  a 
friend.  If  I  mistake  not,  he'll  be 
thinkin'  soon  of  the  unfriendly  world 
and  wonderin'  what  unanimous 
friend  would  be  sendin'  him  posies!" 

"Well,  that  should  pick  his  curios- 
ity all  right,"  the  doctor  agreed.  "But 
the  word  is  anonymous,  not  unani- 
mous, Bridget  dear." 

"Anonymous,  unanimous,  what's 
the  difference?  'Tis  the  other  word, 
friend,  that  counts.  For  who  can 
want  to  live  without  friends,  be  they 
unanimous  or  anonymous  or  what- 
not? Get  along  with  you  now!"  And 
she  turned  and  let  out  her  lusty  call, 
"Come  along  now,  get  your  sweet 
posies!" 

But  apparently  John  Nichols'  curi- 
osity wasn't  to  be  easily  picked.  For 
he  showed  not  a  spark  of  interest 
when  Dr.  Sullivan  said  casually  a 
little  later,  "A  lady  sent  you  these 
flowers,  John.  She  says  she's  a  friend 
of  yours,  though  she  doubts  if  you 
know  her." 

"She's  no  friend  of  mine.  I  haven't 
any  friends,"  John  answered  shortly. 
"Take  'em  away!"  And  he  closed 
his  dark  eyes,  set  deep  from  pain  and 
bitterness,  and  turned  his  white  face 
to  the  wall. 

The  next  day  and  for  many  days 
following,  Bridget's  fresh  flowers  ar- 
rived for  John.  But  Bridget  refused 
to  be  discouraged  when  her  young 
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doctor  reported  that  they  still  met 
with  sullen  indifference.  "Brick  by 
brick,  doctor  me  lad,"  she  said.  "A 
room  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  as  the 
savin'  goes." 

"That  quotation  is  'Rome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day,'  Bridget  me  girl." 

"Rome,  room,  what's  the  differ- 
ence? It's  brick  by  brick  in  any  case, 
now  ain't  it?  The  foundation  will  be 
takin'  shape  any  day  now.  You'll 
see!" 

Dr.  Sullivan  searched  the  patient's 
face  with  the  keen  perception  of  a 
physician  when  he  entered  the  ward 
a  week  later.  He  was  sure  he  wasn't 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  John's  col- 
or was  a  trifle  better  and  his  eyes  a 
little  brighter. 

"Well,  young  fellow,  you  look 
about  ready  for  what  your  lady 
friend  has  sent  this  time.  Something 
different.  Pansies.  They're  my  favo- 
rite flower.  The  lady  says  they  stand 
for  thoughts  and  she  wants  you  to 
know  that  she's  thinking  of  you.  How 
about  that?" 

John's  pale  hand  reached  out  and 
took  the  small  bouquet  of  blossoms. 
With  one  finger  he  stroked  the  velvet 
petals  gently.  "They  look  like  little 
faces.  As  if  they  wanted  to  talk  to 
you,"  he  said,  and  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  touched  his  mouth,  then  faded 
away.  "But  tell  the  lady  she  doesn't 
understand.  Tell  her  not  to  think  of 
me  any  more — whoever  she  is." 

"Don't  you  ever  wonder  who  she 
is,  John?"  the  doctor  asked. 

"Yes.  Yes,  I  do.  Quite  a  lot  some- 
times." 

Figuratively  Tom  Sullivan  slapped 
his  thigh  and  chortled,  "Picked!  She's 
done  it!  Picked  his  curiosity!" 
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"I  think  she  must  be  beautiful," 
John  went  on.  "I've  even  dreamed 
about  her  with  golden  hair,  looking 
like  an  angel.  But  it's  no  use,  Doc. 
I  just  want  to  be  left  alone!"  And,  as 
usual,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

"I  doubt  that,  young  man,"  the 
young  physician  said  to  himself  as 
he  left  the  ward  smiling. 

When  he  reported  to  Bridget 
O'Brien,  she  said  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone,  "  'Tis  no  surprise  to  me.  Faith 
has  a  way  of  infectin'  those  that  are 
exposed  to  it.  I  think  it's  beginnin' 
to  take  with  our  young  lad.  So  now 
it's  about  time  for  the  mustard  seed." 
And  she  reached  under  the  counter 
and  brought  out  a  small  brown  paper 
sack. 

"Mustard  seed?"  Tom's  voice  was 
puzzled. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  mustard  seed, 
lad?"  Bridget  asked. 

"Why  yes,  I  think  so."  He  tried  to 
remember  where  or  when.  "Oh! 
Why,  certainly.  My  mother  uses  them 
in  her  pickles!" 

"Well,  they're  a  wee  bit  of  a  seed, 
you'll  agree?"  Tom  nodded.  "Then 
'tis  only  a  small  thing  God  asks  of 
his  children.  Just  a  wee  bit  of  faith 
the  size  of  one  of  these  little  seeds," 
Bridget  said,  pouring  a  few  mustard 
seeds  into  the  palm  of  her  hand. 
"  'Tis  our  own  faith  that  has  brought 
us  so  far.  Now  we  must  plant  a  tiny 
seed  of  faith  in  the  boy's  young  heart 
where  it  will  flourish  and  grow  into 
a  tree  as  the  Book  says." 

"You're  a  better  doctor  than  I  am, 
Bridget  O'Brien,"  Tom  said,  as  he 
took  the  packet  of  seed.  "I  await 
your  orders." 

The  next  day  when  Dr.  Sullivan 


walked  into  John's  ward,  he  looked 
every  inch  professional — all  up  to 
the  little  brown  paper  sack  he  car- 
ried in  one  hand  and  the  small 
flower-pot  he  held  in  the  other.  "The 
Lady  Friend  sent  these,"  he  said, 
holding  them  out  to  his  patient. 
"Seeds  and  a  pot  of  dirt.  Here!  You 
plant  'em." 

"Seeds?  What  kind  of  seeds?" 
John's  face  showed  unmistakable  in- 
terest. 

"Mustard,"  Tom  answered  shortly. 

"Why  mustard  seed,  for  cryin'  out 
loud?" 

"The  lady  said  you'd  find  out 
later,"  the  doctor  answered,  feeling 
the  boy's  pulse.  "Good  boy.  You're 
doing  O.K.,"  he  said  as  he  started 
for  the  door.  "Better  get  at  that 
spring  gardening  now,"  he  added, 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Just  a  minute,   Doc.   I  want  to 


thank  you  for  all  you've  done."  John 
clamped  his  jaws  shut  to  keep  back 
the  tears.  "You  and  the  Lady  Friend 
have  given  me  back  my  faith  in  peo- 
ple. You'll  never  regret  it  if  I  can 
help  it." 

"Forget  it.  Faith  is  part  of  our 
business,"  Tom  smiled.  And  he 
turned  and  left  the  ward. 

"Mustard  seed!  Whatta  ya  know! 
And  what  a  gal!"  John  grinned  to 
himself  as  his  weak  fingers  dug  into 
the  soft  rich  earth.  "I  wonder  if 
they'll  let  me  see  her  one  of  these 
days." 

Impatient  days  of  watching  and 
waiting  followed  the  mustard  seed 
planting  until  one  morning  John 
looked  at  the  little  flower  pot  as  usual 
when  he  first  opened  his  eyes.  And 
when  Doctor  Tom  came  in  later  he 
found  his  patient  flushed  with  excite- 
ment. 
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"Look,  Doc!  Look  what's  come  up 
from  those  little  bitsy  seeds!"  John 
touched  the  tiny  green  sprouts.  "Can 
you  beat  it?  I  think  it's  pretty  won- 
derful! You  know,  Doc,  it  makes  you 
sure  that  there's  someone  back  there 
managing  things  when  you  see  a 
thing  like  this.  It  just  couldn't  hap- 
pen, could  it,  Doc?" 

"No.  It  couldn't  just  happen, 
John,"  the  doctor  answered  quietly. 
"That's  why  the  lady  sent  the  mus- 
tard seed.  Because  we're  told  that  if 
we  have  even  that  much  faith  in  a 
Guiding  Hand,  it  will  grow  into  a 
tree  big  enough  for  the  birds  to 
roost  in.  I  think  it's  all  pretty  won- 
derful, too." 

John  nodded  soberly.  Then  he 
said,  "Doc,  can't  you  arrange  for  my 
Lady  Friend  to  make  me  a  visit?" 

So  it  was  arranged  and  the  day 
came  when  Bridget  O'Brien  stood 
stiffly  erect  beside  John  Nichol's  bed. 
Her  face  was  pulled  down  into  what 
she  thought  a  proper  hospital  expres- 
sion and  she  held  a  bouquet  of  red 
roses  primly.  Doctor  Sullivan  stood 
by  smiling  at  the  odd  pair.  Now  if 
this  would  just  turn  out — "Well, 
here  goes,"  he  said  to  himself. 

"John  Nichols,  the  Lady  Friend!" 
Tom  made  a  sweeping  bow  before 
Bridget. 

John's  eyes  opened  wide  in  sur- 
prise. Could  this  great  creature  in 
her  faded  green  jacket  and  with  that 
comical  turban  of  red  hair  be  his 
Lady  of  the  flowers?  Then  Bridget 
smiled,  her  eyes  soft  with  tender- 
ness. And  all  the  love  of  her  big  kind 


heart  flowed  out  toward  him  and 
gathered  him  into  its  warm  folds.  He 
held  out  his  thin  white  hand  and  as 
Bridget  took  it  in  hers  the  roses 
slipped  unnoticed  to  the  floor.  John's 
eyes  searched  hers  for  a  long  mo- 
ment. Then  the  tears  started. 

"Johnny  lad,"  Bridget  said  softly. 
And  she  gathered  the  boy  into  her 
strong  arms  and  held  him  close. 
"There  now,  that's  right,"  she 
crooned  as  her  big  frame  rocked 
gently  back  and  forth,  "Have  a  good 
cry  on  Bridgie's  broad  shoulders. 
'Twill  wash  away  the  cares  and  trou- 
bles." 

And  as  he  wept  there  like  a  little 
child,  John  Nichols  felt  for  the  first 
time  in  his  young  life  the  content 
of  having  come  home  at  last. 

Not  long  ago  Dr.  Tom  Sullivan, 
now  in  his  own  practice,  stopped  by 
the  flower  shop  where  Bridget 
O'Brien  and  John  were  doing  a  brisk 
early  evening  business. 

"Hi,  Bridgie,  old  girl!  John!  What's 
new?"  he  said  across  the  counter. 

"Same  as  usual,  Doc,"  John 
beamed.  "You  see  before  I  can  hang 
out  my  shingle  as  an  M.D.,  Ma 
O'Brien  and  I  have  a  long  row  of 
mustard  plants  to  hoe!"  He  laughed. 

"Well,"  Tom  answered,  "as  Bridgie 
says,  'a  room  wasn't  built  in  a  day.'  " 

But  Bridget  O'Brien  just  smiled 
delightedly  at  her  two  boys.  "Come 
along,  lads  and  lassies,"  she  cried, 
top-knot  awry.  "Get  your  posies  now. 
Orchids  or  roses  or  a  wee  nosegay  o' 
sweet  violets!" 


GUIDE: 
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This  castle  has  stood  here  for  six  hundred  years.   Not   a   stone 
has  been  touched;  nothing  altered;   nothing  replaced. 
VISITOR:  They  must  have  the  same  landlord  that  we  do. 


Treasure  Hunt 


By  WALTER  L.  COOK 


In  this  day  of  selfishness — stab  and  grab  and 
snatch,   we   need   the   fellowship   of   others. 


T  WAS  never  so  lonely  in  my  life." 
-*-  These  are  the  words  of  a  young 
fellow  who  spent  one  year  in  a  New 
England  college.  During  the  summer 
following  his  academic  year  he  wrote 
to  the  dean  of  the  school  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  would  not  be  re- 
turning. In  his  letter  he  said,  "When 
I  came  to  the  school  I  thought  I 
wanted  to  study  to  become  a  minis- 
ter. To  be  a  minister  one  must  know 
how  to  get  along  with  people.  In 
this  I  am  a  miserable  failure.  I  could 
not  even  make  the  grade  with  the 
other  men  in  the  dormitory  where  I 
lived.  I  never  was  so  lonely  in  my 
life." 

This  feeling  of  loneliness  happens 
often  in  the  military,  doesn't  it?  Was 
it  all  his  fault  that  he  could  not  find 
his  place  among  the  other  men  in 
the  dormitory?  If  only  he  could  have 
found  his  way  into  some  sort  of  a 
community  in  which  he  could  have 
shed  his  loneliness  and  developed  a 
sense  of  belonging.  Where  do  you 
find  such  a  community? 

In  the  long  ago  in  the  City  of  Jeru- 
salem there  was  such  a  group.  Open 
your  New  Testament  and  read  about 


it  in  Acts  2:41-47.  When  you  read 
this  passage  you  find  some  really 
startling  things.  Apparently  in  that 
early  fellowship  there  was  a  generos- 
ity and  dedication  which  almost 
knew  no  limits.  Maybe  by  the  study 
of  this  passage  we  can  discover  how 
to  build  a  similar  fellowship  today. 
As  the  TV  program  suggests,  "Let's 
go  on  a  Treasure  Hunt." 

A  Common  Faith 

First  of  all,  you  feel  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  discover  happiness, 
when  you  find  yourself  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  share  your  con- 
victions. When  you  are  associated 
with  those  who  hold  your  faith,  you 
forget  yourself  and  your  own  petty 
desires  and  blend  your  will  with  the 
group  in  a  common  effort. 

You  discover  yourself  and  your 
part  as  you  work  with  persons  on  a 
project.  Communism  has  won  many 
converts  who  have  found  fellowship 
in  working  together  to  bring  about 
its  aims.  Loneliness  is  left  far  behind 
when  in  the  heat  of  battle  the  mem- 
bers of  a  basketball  team  clasp  hands 
and  vow  solemnly  together  that  they 
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will  give  everything  they  have  to 
bring  victory  to  their  school. 

The  members  of  the  early  church 
were  banded  together  in  a  common 
faith.  All  the  people  who  "received 
his  word  were  baptized/'  Then  "they 
devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles' 
teaching  and  fellowship,  to  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers." 
The  first  Christians  had  a  common 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power 
of  his  resurrection. 

An  old  man  once  said  that  in  his 
youth  he  had  heard  Jenny  Lind  sing, 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 
He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
wonderful  quality  of  that  "know"  had 
continued  to  sing  in  his  life  ever 
since.  Do  you  belong  to  some  com- 
munity or  group  whose  members 
know?  If  you  do  then  you  will  have 
a  glorious  sense  of  belonging. 

It  was  a  faith  in  the  living  Christ 
which  bound  together  the  first  Chris- 
tians. He  was  their  center;  the  very 
core  of  their  faith. 

A  Willingness  to  Share 

When  trouble  comes  along  you 
always  learn  two  things:  who  your 
friends  really  are,  and  who  has  been 
waiting  to  catch  you  bent  over  at 
just  the  right  angle.  Since  trouble 
comes  to  almost  everyone  we  all  get 
a  chance  to  discover  whether  or  not 
we  have  any  real  friends. 

The  members  of  the  first  Christian 
churches  did  not  need  to  wait  for 
trouble  to  discover  who  were  their 
friends.  They  knew.  When  a  person 
became  a  member  of  the  early  church 
he  immediately  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  were  prepared 
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to  share  their  most  choice  possessions 
with  him.  Such  a  willingness  to  give 
is  surely  the  mark  of  true  friendship. 
Acts  2:44,  45  describes  a  generosity 
that  takes  away  your  breath:  "And 
all  who  believed  were  together  and 
had  all  things  in  common;  and  they 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods  and 
distributed  them  to  all,  as  any  had 
need."  Would  it  not  be  wonderful  to 
feel  that  we  belonged  to  such  a 
group?  Sharing  on  a  free-hearted 
level  is  one  of  the  requirements  for 
belonging   to    a   happy   community. 

In  this  day  of  stab  and  grab  and 
snatch,  we  see  how  far  we  have 
drifted  from  the  goodness  and  kind- 
ness which  existed  amongst  the  early 
Christians.  Imagine  selling  your  pos- 
sessions and  distributing  them  to 
people  in  need!  Doesn't  sound  very 
practical,  does  it?  Of  course,  the 
Communists  declare  that  they  pass 
around  the  good  things  of  life  so 
that  all  people  are  treated  equally. 
But  the  people  of  such  a  state  are 
forced  by  their  rulers  to  give  up  their 
treasures.  The  first  Christians  gave 
to  others  of  their  own  volition.  This 
principle  of  voluntarism  is  basic  to 
all  our  attitudes  as  Christians. 

Are  we  worthy  to  belong  to  such 
a  fellowship?  When  we  give  up  only 
a  little  something  to  a  destitute  per- 
son we  rather  expect  a  flag  to  go  up, 
a  gun  to  go  off,  and  all  humanity  to 
stand  at  attention  in  our  honor.  Well, 
the  first  Christians  were  so  accus- 
tomed to  making  their  possessions 
available  to  those  in  need  that  they 
expected  no  blare  of  trumpets  when 
they  performed  a  good  deed.  For 
some  of  us  a  great  deal  of  adjust- 
ment is  called  for  at  this  point. 


A  Desire  to  Witness 

A  little  boy,  six  years  of  age,  was 
getting  ready  for  his  first  day  of 
school.  He  wasn't  exactly  eager  to 
get  going  and  his  mother,  feeling 
very  sorry  for  him,  began  to  weep  a 
little.  As  they  drove  toward  the 
schoolhouse  the  mother's  tears  con- 
tinued to  come.  The  boy  said,  "Aw, 
Mom,  don't  take  it  so  hard.  Just  as 
soon  as  I  learn  to  write  and  read 
the  comics  I'll  quit." 

Today  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  Christian  churches  is  that  as  soon 
as  some  people  get  into  the  churches 
as  members  and  feel  themselves  safe, 
they  quit.  And  when  they  quit  work- 
ing and  praying  in  the  fellowship 
of  other  members  they  soon  lose  the 
joy  of  being  Christians.  In  order  to 
feel  that  you  belong  to  a  group  it  is 
essential  that  you  work  with  the 
other  members.  And  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant ways  to  serve  your  God  is  to 
publicly  declare  your  faith  in  him. 
You  must  witness  to  his  power  in 
your  life. 

What  is  meant  by  witnessing?  It  is 
the  act  of  making  known  to  others 
by  word  and  deed  that  you  have  a 
living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  2:41 
and  47  show  that  this  group  of  Chris- 
tians was  a  witnessing  fellowship. 
The  preachers  did  not  do  all  the 
work.  Three  thousand  souls  which 
were  added  to  the  church  in  one  day. 
Think  of  that!  Obviously,  those  who 
were  members  of  the  fellowship 
were  passing  along  the  word.  These 


people  were  telling  others  about 
their  great  hope  in  the  risen  Christ. 
They  were  saying  how  much  he 
meant  to  them.  They  were  asking 
their  acquaintances  to  accept  him  as 
Savior  and  Lord. 

Let  us  see  how  witnessing  for 
Jesus  Christ  carries  with  it  a  great 
reward.  Perhaps  you  are  in  a  club 
or  group  with  another  man  who  is 
little  more  than  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance to  you.  Then  suddenly  you  find 
yourself  working  with  this  man  on 
some  common  project.  Together  you 
pour  out  your  strength  in  a  great 
endeavor.  You  begin  to  share  experi- 
ences with  your  acquaintance  until 
he  is  no  longer  a  mere  acquaintance 
but  becomes  a  friend.  You  are  now 
co-laborers.  You  discover  that  the 
obligations  of  friendship  are  cheer- 
fully and  joyously  borne.  You  feel 
"at  home"  with  him  as  you  work  for 
a  great  cause. 

The  Christians  of  the  early  church 
were  united  in  a  great  movement. 
They  had  a  mighty  story  to  tell  to 
the  whole  world.  This  story  was  ever 
in  their  minds  as  they  met  for  wor- 
ship, broke  bread  in  their  homes 
and  partook  of  "food  with  glad  and 
generous  hearts."  As  they  worked 
together  to  witness  to  the  power  of 
the  living  Christ  they  found  others 
with  whom  they  could  be  their  real 
selves.  When  friends  give  themselves 
in  the  service  of  Christ  they  feel  that 
they  are  "accepted"  and  life  then 
becomes  more  meaningful  and  rich. 


The  purpose  of  the  world  is  not  to  provide  us  with  constant  bliss  or 
aimless  gaiety,  but  with  opportunities  to  strengthen  and  develop  our 
moral  and  spiritual  values.— WILBERT  E.  SCHEER. 
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The  Ama%ing  Mr.  Jefferson! 


By  KELVIN  WALLACE  COVENTRY 


Governor,  Minister  to  France,   Secretary  of  State,  Vice- 
President,  and  President — Mr.  Jefferson  was  quite  a  man 


A/TR.  JEFFERSON  was  dead!  He 
-*-▼-!■  had  passed  quietly  away  at  his 
beloved  Monticello  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  his 
greatest  masterpiece — the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  But  his  record 
of  achievement  is  still  an  undying 
memorial  to  his  fame. 

Can  you  imagine  this  lanky,  red- 
haired  genius  donating  sixty-five 
years  of  his  life  to  his  country?  He 
was  Governor  of  Virginia,  Minister 
to  France,  our  first  Secretary  of  State, 
Vice-President,  and  President  of  the 
United  States. 

He  brought  to  these  offices  such 
versatile  abilities  as  farmer,  author, 
architect,  lawyer,  inventor  and  phi- 
losopher. In  fact,  if  he  couldn't  do 
it,  it  was  hardly  worth  doing. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  final  tab- 
ulation of  the  three  things  Jefferson 
wanted  to  be  remembered  for,  we 
find  these  glorious  memorials  in- 
scribed on  the  simple  shaft  that 
marks  his  grave. 

The  tombstone,  Jefferson-de- 
signed, bears  only  these  simple  words 
— "Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence;  of  the  Stat- 
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ute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom; and  Father  of  the  University 
of  Virginia." 

Why  did  Jefferson  choose  these 
three  things  as  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  his  beloved  country? 

He  spent  only  seventeen  days  on 
the  precious  penning  of  the  manu- 
script that  was  to  guarantee  his  ever- 
lasting fame — and  our  future — a 
document  that  threw  defiance  into 
the  teeth  of  a  conceited  and  power- 
ful tyrant. 

What  must  have  been  his  thoughts 
as  his  pen  scratched  out  fiery  words 
of  rebellion?  Did  this  great  freedom 
crusader  already  visualize  the  great 
nation  that  would  rise  on  the  strong 
foundations  of  his  writings? 

And  a  nation  did  rise,  Phoenix- 
like from  the  fresh,  green  shoots  of 
noble  ideals  and  the  unquenchable 
thirst  for  liberty.  Even  today,  the 
United  States  isn't  a  finished  prod- 
uct. With  Jefferson's  "blueprint"  to 
guide  it,  it  still  grows  like  a  golden 
skyscraper  for  all  the  world  to  marvel 
at. 

Why  did  Jefferson  want  to  be  re- 
membered for  founding  the  inspir- 
ing red-and-white   cluster  of  build- 
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Jefferson's  Home,  Monticello,  at  Charlottesville, 
Virginia.  Jefferson's  fondest  wish  was  that  "all  my  wishes 
end  where  I  hope  my  days  will  end,  at  Monticello." 


ings  in  Charlottesville  known  as  the 
University  of  Virginia? 

"Wasn't  it  because  he  designed 
the  buildings  and  supervised  their 
building?"  you  might  ask. 

Yes,  this  energetic  scholar  did 
dazzle  our  young  nation  with  his 
architectural  ability,  but  he  put  more 


than  brick  and  stone  to  work  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Here  he 
planted  the  seed  of  universal  free 
education. 

For  twenty-five  years  he  battled 
for  free  public  schools.  He  fought 
to  establish  a  statewide  system  of 
education   for   the   masses.   He 
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This  is  the  famous  rotunda  of  the  University  of  Virginia — the 
university  which  Jefferson  founded.  It  was  the  accomplishment 
of    one    of    his    fondest    dreams — education    for     the    masses. 


planned  grade  schools  for  every 
ward,  with  a  high  school  in  each 
county  and  a  State  University. 

This  meant  that  the  poor  man's 
son  would  not  be  denied  proper  edu- 
cation. He  would  be  able  to  study 
the  same  subjects  that  only  the 
wealthy  had  been  able  to  afford  in 
the  past.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Jeffer- 
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son  wanted  to  be  remembered  for 
polishing  the  jewel  of  education? 

The  third  achievement  Jefferson 
wanted  to  be  remembered  for,  some- 
thing we  often  take  for  granted,  was 
religious  freedom  as  illustrated  in  his 
"Virginia  Statute." 

Up  to  his  time  there  was  actually 
little  religious  freedom  in  the  colon- 


ies.  In  nine  of  the  thirteen  states 
there  were  still  established  churches 
deriving  support  and  special  privi- 
leges from  the  State  governments. 

"Church  and  state  must  be  sep- 
arated," urged  Jefferson.  His  words 
fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Many  officeholders  were  forced 
into  religious  beliefs  they  could  never 
really  believe  in,  just  to  meet  the 
qualifications.  Others  were  forced  to 
attend  and  contribute  to  churches 
against  their  will. 

"This  must  stop!"  stormed  Jeffer- 
son, his  usually  calm  disposition 
shocked  into  anger.  "The  state 
church  must  be  abolished." 

This  is  the  clause  he  introduced 
into  the  Virginia  Convention:  "All 
persons  shall  have  the  full  and  free 
liberty  of  religious  opinion,  nor  shall 
any  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
maintain  any  religious  service  or  in- 
stitution." 

Tom  Jefferson  was  traveling  a 
rocky  road.  He  failed  to  have  this 
clause  ratified.  Later,  after  he  had 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, he  again  tried  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  separate  church  and  state  and 
again  failed. 

But  he  hung  on  until  his  cause 
was  blessed  with  victory.  In  1777, 
Virginia  came  to  its  senses.  It  re- 
pealed its  old  laws  providing  for 
support  of  state   churches.    In   that 


same  year  Jefferson  drafted  his  great 
and  celebrated  "Virginia  Statute  for 
Religious  Freedom." 

Look  at  the  bold,  direct  language 
of  this  masterpiece.  Part  I  says: 
"Whereas  Almighty  God  hath 
created  the  mind  free — that  to  com- 
pel a  man  to  furnish  contributions 
of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  disbelieves,  is  sin- 
ful and  tyrannical.  ..." 

In  Part  II  Jefferson  wrote:  ".  .  . 
nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained, 
molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body 
or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions 
or  belief." 

Jefferson  promptly  had  his  "Stat- 
ute" printed  and  circulated  abroad. 
It  shocked  the  very  core  of  govern- 
ments that  had  imposed  their  re- 
ligious will  on  their  subjects  since 
the  dawn  of  history. 

The  amazing  Mr.  Jefferson  wanted 
no  glory  for  himself.  His  keen  mind 
had  sifted  the  chaff  from  his  life- 
time achievements  and  come  up  with 
three  glorious  accomplishments — 
Civil  Liberty,  Universal  Education, 
and  Religious  Freedom. 

His  modest  epitaph  is  an  everlast- 
ing reminder  of  his  greatness,  a 
greatness  that  has  won  the  affection 
of  modern  day  Americans  sampling 
the  productions  of  his  genius. 


In  a  Sunday  school  class  discussion  of  temperance,  one  mother 
related  that  she  learned  how  well  she  had  taught  her  children  the 
evil  of  liquor  when  her  youngest,  a  TV  cowboy  fan,  brought  her  a 
picture  he  had  drawn  of  a  cowboy  in  a  saloon. 

"But  don't  worry,  Mother,"  he  quickly  assured  her.  "He  isn't  going 
to  drink  anything.  He  just  went  in  there  to  shoot  a  man." 

—Capper's  Weekly 
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Person  to  Person 


By  JESSE  C.  BURT 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  tele- 
vision programs  in  America  is 
"Person  to  Person."  You,  the  viewer, 
one  person,  are  permitted  to  look 
into  the  living  room  of  another  im- 
portant person  while  he  tells  you 
about  his  home,  his  vocation,  his 
life,  his  interests. 

When  you  stop  and  really  think 
about  it,  is  there  anything  more  im- 
portant than  person  to  person  com- 
munication? Study  the  Book  of  Acts 
to  see  how  the  early  Christian 
church  grew.  Was  not  the  method 
person  to  person?  One  person  car- 
ried "the  good  news"  of  God's  Sal- 
vation to  another  person.  And  that's 
why  the  church  grew  so  fast. 

Now  what  about  your  "person  to 
person"  witness?  What  are  some  of 
the  things  that  you  have  communi- 
cated to  others  on  this  very  day, 
for  example  in  the  barracks?  Do 
you  realize  what  an  influential  per- 
son you  are  and  that  you  are  passing 
on  to  others  your  attitudes,  your 
viewpoints,   your   philosophy? 

Way  to  Grow 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  a  famous  mid- 
western  university  personally  con- 
ducted a  small  group  of  high  school 
seniors  on  a  tour  of  the  university's 
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campus.  There  were  only  ten  of  these 
seniors  and  they  came  from  a  small, 
relatively  obscure,  high  school.  But 
they  were  sincerely  interested  in 
finding  out  about  the  university. 

After  the  tour  had  been  going  on 
for  a  few  minutes,  one  of  the  boys 
spoke  up  and  said  to  the  president, 
"Sir,  we  certainly  do  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  from  your  many  im- 
portant duties  to  take  us  over  the 
campus  and  show  us  what  univer- 
sity life  is  like.  That  will  help  us  a 
lot,  and  I  reckon  it's  helping  us  right 
now.  But  why  is  it  that  you'll  take 
time  for  just  ten  of  us?  And  our 
school's  not  well  known,  outside  of 
home." 

The  president  smiled,  "You've 
probably  heard  the  expression, 
'Mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow.' 
Seriously,  however,  this  is  fun  for 
me,  and  it's  highly  important  to  my 
job.  One  of  my  biggest  responsibili- 
ties is  finding  out  what  you  kids  are 
thinking  about,  and  this  is  the  best 
way  I  know  to  go  about  doing  that." 

He  added,  "Frankly,  this  univer- 
sity has  to  grow.  I  have  to  help  it 
grow.  If  I  put  first  things  first,  I'll 
use  every  opportunity  to  talk  with, 
not  to,  but  with,  you  youngsters." 

While  he  talked,  the  university 
president  pointed  to  the  big  campus, 


Pass  on  the  Good  News 
from  "person  to  person." 


thronging  with  students,  to  the  many 
buildings,  and  to  the  enormous 
stadium. 

All  these  things,  plus  the  atmos- 
phere and  fellowship  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, had  been  attained  on  the 
foundation  of  person  to  person  shar- 
ing. This  was  the  whole  point  of 
university  life,  as  simple  as  one  stu- 
dent's "gabbing"  with  another  at  a 
coffee  break,  as  wonderful  as  a  class 
at  work  on  the  refinements  of  read- 
in',  writin',  or  'rithmetic,  university 
style,  or  even  in  the  mighty  yell  that 
came  from  the  packed  stadium  on 
Saturday  when  the  team  rolled  over 
for  a  touchdown. 

The  person  to  person  relationship 
results  in  growth.  This  is  true 
whether  you're  thinking  about  the 
history  of  a  large  corporation  or  a 
small  business,  or  a  large  school  or 
a  small  one. 

And  this  principle  is  emphasized 
in  what  God's  Word  reveals  about 
the  growth  of  the  Christian  fellow- 
ship into  its  status  as  a  world-wide 
force. 

A  Job  for  Laymen 

We  sometimes  forget  that  today's 
mighty  Christian  fellowship  is  one 
of  the  most  amazing  "success  stories" 
in  world  history.  This  growth  and 
expansion  continues  because  each 
believer  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  church. 

Remember  that  from  the  begin- 
ning the  Christian  faith  spread  from 


person  to  person.  As  we  have  sug- 
gested, you  see  this  clearly  in  the 
Book  of  Acts.  Open  your  Testament 
and  begin  reading  chapter  one;  then 
go  on  to  two.  What  do  you  see? 

Persons  ready  to  share,  to  testify, 
to  ask  questions,  to  pray,  to  seek  to 
answer  questions,  and  to  set  an  ex- 
ample. 

Note  especially  Acts  8:1  where 
members  of  the  church  "were  all 
scattered  throughout  the  region  of 
Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the 
apostles."  In  other  words,  the 
"preachers"  remained  behind  in 
Jerusalem. 

But  what  happened?  Read  Acts 
8:4:  "Now  those  who  were  scattered 
went  about  preaching  the  word."  In 
other  words,  not  the  preachers  but 
the  laymen,  the  members  by  and 
large  of  the  church — they  went  out 
to  tell  the  good  news  of  God!  And 
that's  the  way  the  church  grows! 

Result:  Christian  Fellowship 

Human  beings  always  are  inter- 
ested in  "results."  A  common  saying 
is,  "What  will  the  result  be  of  this 
recommendation?" 

This  being  the  case,  what's  the 
result  of  the  person  to  person  rela- 
tionship that  you've  been  thinking 
about?  And  what  does  it  mean  in 
times  like  these? 

Before  getting  at  the  answer,  re- 
consider the  nature  of  growth,  how 
it  happens,  what  takes  place,  even 
how  it  reveals  itself. 

Next,  take  a  quick  look  at  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  fea- 
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ture  of  world  history  as  it  has  come 
about  since  the  days  of  the  apostles 
is  the  rise  and  fall  to  earth  of  mighty 
empires,  such  as  Rome.  The  modern 
city  of  Rome,  with  its  great  ruins, 
is  a  haunting  reminder  of  "man's 
fitful  schemes."  And  the  same  goes 
for  the  city  of  Athens.  Where  are  the 
glories  of  Athens? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian 
fellowship  continues  to  rise  and  man- 
ifest itself:  through  the  churches, 
through  the  missionary  efforts, 
through  the  individual  lives  of  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  grown 
and  grown  immensely,  while  Rome 
declined  and  fell.  And  it  is  growing 
at  this  moment  of  time. 


How  does  this  growth  come?  By 
person  to  person,  yes.  But  as  we 
also  see  in  Acts,  persons  empowered 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  "And  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(Acts  2:4). 

So,  we  go  out,  not  in  our  own 
strength,  but  in  the  power  of  God. 
And  how  does  this  power  come?  By 
prayer.  By  consecration.  By  devo- 
tion to  the  main  task.  By  sincere 
worship. 

In  other  words,  we  must  have  a 
person  to  person  relationship  with 
God  first,  and  then  we  are  fitted  to 
go  out  in  his  name  to  tell  others  the 
wav  of  life. 


Capital    OJ  EaStCr  (continued  from  page  6) 


children,  business  houses,  organiza- 
tions vie  with  each  other  for  prizes 
in  decorating  the  floats  that  take 
part.  Though  oleander,  bougainvillea, 
and  other  plants  may  be  used  in 
the  decor,  the  predominating  flower 
is  the  Easter  Lily.  Some  floats  use 
as  many  as  six  thousand  lily  blos- 
soms. In  1957,  with  the  impact  of 
space  flight  ideas,  one  float  was  en- 
titled SPEED  BIRD  OF  THE  FU- 
TURE. Another  theme  was  the 
Easter  Bunny,  a  third  was  Humpty 
Dumpty.    Twenty   thousand   people 


watched  the  thirty-eight  floats,  led 
by  the  lily  coach  in  which  sat  the 
Queen  of  the  Pageant,  Miss  Patti 
Palmer  of  Bloomfield  Village,  Mich- 
igan. 

Sir  George  Somers  so  loved  Ber- 
muda that  he  left  his  heart  there. 
His  body  was  taken  to  England  for 
burial,  but  the  heart  is  in  Somers' 
Garden  in  old  St.  George's.  With 
their  quiet,  beauty  and  charm,  the 
islands  are  captivating  at  any  season, 
but  at  Easter  they  are  so  lovely  one 
wants  to  stay  there  forever. 
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Two  little  girls  had  just  returned  from  a  big  birthday  party,  tired 

out  and  sleepy.  Betty  hopped  into  bed  at  once. 

"Say!"  exclaimed  her  sister  "aren't  you  going  to  say  your  prayers?" 
"Oh,  no,  certainly  not!"  said  Betty.  "I  wouldn't  think  of  waking  God 

up  at  this  hour!" 

— Capper's  Weekly 


It  makes  all  the 


difference  when 


you  know  what's 


troubling  a  guy. 


By  J.  BARTLEY  JONES 


STAFF-SERGEANT  MAXWELL 
circled  the  jeep  twice,  halted 
beside  the  radiator  and  stood  for  a 
moment,  hands  on  hips,  surveying 
the  wreck  before  him.  The  canvas 
top  of  the  jeep  hung  in  tatters;  rear 


seat  cushions  were  gone;  a  pattern 
of  circles  cut  out  of  metal  stared 
blankly  from  the  dash  that  once  held 
instrument  dials,  and  the  hood  clung 
for  dear  life  to  its  sagging  fittings. 
As  far  as  Maxwell  was  concerned, 
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it  was  a  total  loss.  And  when  it  came 
to  vehicles,  Maxwell  was  usually 
right. 

He  turned  and  faced  the  men  be- 
side him:  "After  pay  call,"  he  di- 
rected, "a  couple  of  you  guys  get 
busy  on  this  junk  pile.  Give  'er  a 
complete  overhaul — motor,  body, 
transmission,  new  canvas,  paint — 
the  works.  Probably  take  four  of 
you  a  couple  of  weeks  to  finish,  but 
the  Colonel  said  fix  it  up."  With  a 
grimy  thumbnail  he  scratched  at  the 
flaked  yellow  paint  where  the  let- 
ters, USMC,  had  been  stenciled  long 
ago  on  the  now  limp  hood. 

"Why  don'cha  sell  'er  for  scrap, 
Sarge?"  The  voice  came  from  a  short, 
bushy-haired  PFC  in  grease-stained 
dungarees. 

Maxwell  stared  coldly  at  him,  his 
expression  a  mixture  of  boredom 
and  impatience.  "A  wise  man 
speaks,"  he  sighed  a  trifle  wearily. 
Then  he  snapped,  "Who's  running 
this  motor  pool,  me  or  you,  Cava- 
retta?" 

"Just  trying  to  help  out,  Sarge," 
said  the  other  voice,  touched  with 
studied  innocence. 

"Helping  yourself  out  of  some 
work,  you  mean,"  Maxwell  accused. 
"Now  bear  a  hand  and  get  in  the 
uniform  of  the  day — pay  call  in  ten 
minutes.  And  I  wanta  see  you  right 
after." 

"Okay,  Sarge."  Cavaretta  turned 
and  jogged  off  toward  the  barracks. 

"A  good  mechanic,"  Maxwell 
mused,  watching  him  leave.  "But  an 
eight-ball  if  I  ever  saw  one.  Never 
could  keep  his  mouth  shut."  For 
three  years  now,  Cavaretta  had  been 
a  PFC;  each  time  he  went  up 
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for  promotion,  something  always 
happened.  Maxwell  caught  himself 
feeling  sorry  for  the  sad  little  marine 
without  quite  knowing  why.  Then 
he  thought  of  the  twenty-eight  dol- 
lars and  his  sympathy  turned  to 
stone.  Clamping  his  jaws  tight  to 
keep  down  the  pressure,  he,  too, 
headed  for  the  barracks. 

Outside  the  barracks,  all  387  men 
of  H  &  S  Company  had  fallen  in  to 
await  their  money.  They  stood 
eagerly  in  the  pay  line,  a  winding, 
unmilitary  formation  that  snaked 
down  the  battalion  street.  Maxwell 
went  to  the  head  of  the  line  and  fell 
in  with  the  other  staff  NCO's  of  the 
company.  When  his  name  was 
called,  he  stepped  forward  and  stood 
at  attention,  waiting,  while  the  pay 
officer  counted  out  the  crisp  new 
bills  and  shoved  them  toward  him. 
Maxwell  picked  them  up,  folded 
them  once,  and  put  them  in  his  left 
breast  pocket. 

Returning  to  the  Motor  Pool,  he 
opened  his  office  door,  hand  slipping 
on  the  grease-coated  knob.  Once  in- 
side, he  wiped  his  hands  on  a  rag 
and  took  out  his  wallet.  Then  he 
removed  the  money  from  his  pocket 
and  re-counted  it,  transferring  the 
bills  to  the  wallet  one  at  a  time.  In 
each  corner  of  the  new  bills,  he  left 
a  grease-smeared  thumbprint.  "How 
many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  'em  to 
clean  up  before  they  come  in  here?" 
he  grumbled  to  himself.  And  again, 
he  wiped  his  hand  on  the  rag,  then 
sat  down  behind  his  desk. 

Cavaretta's  head  appeared  around 
the  door- jamb  thirty  minutes  later, 
as  Maxwell  was  going  over  the  Morn- 
ing Report. 


"Here  I  am,  Sarge,"  the  visitor 
announced  brightly,  too  brightly 
thought  Maxwell. 

"Think  I'm  blind?  All  right— let's 
have  it  this  time.  How  much  did  you 
draw?" 

Cavaretta  hesitated  before  an- 
swering, then  blurted,  "Ten  bucks." 
He  studied  his  hands  for  a  moment, 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  bookshelf  above 
the  desk,  and  squinted  in  unaccus- 
tomed concern  at  the  titles  of  the 
field  manuals  lining  the  shelf. 

Maxwell  shook  the  desk  as  he 
brought  his  fist  down  hard  on  the 
yellow-oak  top.  "Ten  bucks!  Ten 
lousy  bucks!"  he  growled,  glaring  at 
Cavaretta.  "Four  months  ago,  I  lent 
you  twenty-eight  fish  to  go  on 
emergency  leave.  You  never  told  me 
what  was  wrong  at  home  and  I  didn't 
ask,  because  that  was  your  business. 
But  since  then,  you  draw  ten  bucks 
every  pay  day,  no  more  or  less.  And 
do  I  get  my  dough?  No!"  Pausing 
for  breath,  he  snorted  like  a  mad 
bull.  "What  am  I  supposed  to  do? 
Forget  about  that  dough?  Let  it  ride 
like  I  never  had  it?" 

Cavaretta  followed  with  his  eyes 
a  jagged  crack  in  the  cement  floor 
until  it  disappeared  under  the  op- 
posite baseboard.  At  last  he  looked 
up.  "You  can  check  with  the  pay- 
master," he  offered,  suddenly  diffi- 
dent. "I  only  had  ten  bucks  comin'." 

"So  what?"  Maxwell  demanded. 
"All  I  wanta  know  is,  when  do  I  get 
my  dough?" 

Cavaretta  shifted  his  gaze  back  to 
the  bookshelf.  This  time  he  didn't 
say  anything. 

Maxwell  waited,  finally  declared, 
"I'm  not  through  with  this  yet.  I'll 


have  that  dough  or  know  the  reason 
why.  Meanwhile,  there's  a  six-by 
truck  in  the  shop  that  needs  new 
points  before  it  goes  out  in  the  field. 
Get  on  it!" 

"What  about  that  jeep?"  Cava- 
retta inquired,  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  taken  place. 

"It's  been  sitting  out  there  for  a 
year,  so  it  won't  be  going  any  place. 
Now  shove  off!"  barked  Maxwell. 
Cavaretta  scurried  from  the  office. 

Maxwell's  temper  eased  down, 
hovered  just  beneath  the  surface. 
He  waited  a  moment,  then  picked 
up  the  phone  and  dialed  the  Com- 
pany First  Sergeant.  "Top?  Maxwell. 
I  want  some  dope  on  one  of  my 
boys.  Yeah,  yeah,  problem  child — 
Cavaretta  again.  How  come  he's  not 
drawing  any  pay?" 

"Max,  if  I  could  keep  up  with  all 
the  knotheads  in  this  outfit,  I'd  be 
Commandant,"  the  First  Sergeant 
stated  emphatically.  "But  stand-by 
a  minute — maybe  Morris  knows 
something."  Morris  was  the  Com- 
pany Clerk. 

Holding  the  receiver  to  his  ear, 
Maxwell  listened  idly  to  the  garbled 
voices  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
A  good  three  minutes  passed  before 
the  First  Sergeant  was  back  on  the 
phone,  voice  free  of  its  usual  banter. 

"Max?  That  kid's  old  man  is  in 
jail  doing  a  year,  according  to  the 
scuttlebutt.  Got  sent  up  about  four 
months  ago — about  the  time  Cava- 
retta went  on  emergency  leave — for 
passing  a  bum  check." 
'    "Jail?" 

"Jail.  Kid  tried  to  keep  it  quiet," 
the  First  Sergeant  went  on,  "but  you 
know  how  those  things  leak  out.  And 
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here's  the  payoff — three  boys  in  the 
family  and  this  one's  the  only  one  of 
'em  helping  the  old  lady.  That's 
where  his  pay's  going — allotment 
checks.  How  do  you  like  that?" 

For  a  long  moment,  there  was  si- 
lence. Then  Maxwell  answered 
quietly,  "Thanks,  Top.  Thanks  a 
whole  lot."  Placing  the  phone  back 
in  its  cradle,  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  window.  Then  he  went  out  and 
spent  a  few  minutes  with  the  jeep, 
after  which  he  had  lunch. 

AT  1300,  he  called  Cavaretta  in. 
"You'll  have  that  jeep  all  to 
yourself  this  afternoon,  since  you're 
so  eager,"  the  sergeant  informed 
brusquely.  "First  thing  I  want  you 
to  do  is  unrig  the  seat  frame.  Then 


get  hot  on  the  floor  plate  with  a  wire 
brush." 

Maxwell  followed  him  through  the 
garage  to  the  gear-locker  on  the 
other  side  of  the  building.  Stooping 
down,  Cavaretta  fumbled  noisily 
through  the  locker  for  several  min- 
utes before  coming  up  with  a  wire 
brush.  He  stuck  it  in  his  hip  pocket, 
brush  out.  A  cascade  of  other  items 
followed  as  Cavaretta  continued  to 
paw  clumsily  through  the  locker.  A 
metal  tool  chest  clattered  onto  the 
cement  floor;  then  a  set  of  socket 
wrenches;  next,  steel  wool,  an  old 
tin  can,  and  a  chipping  hammer. 
Finished  at  last,  he  gathered  up  the 
collection  and  rose  with  a  grin.  On 
the  way  out,  he  filled  the  can  with 
kerosene,   then  headed   for  the   ve- 
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hide  area,  wire  brush  wagging  like 
a  vestigial  tail  with  each  step. 

"I  don't  wanta  see  a  speck  of  rust 
left  on  that  floor  when  I  come  out 
later  for  inspection,"  Maxwell  called 
after  him.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
office  and  watched  from  the  window. 

Cavaretta  had  already  reached  the 
jeep,  which  sprawled  in  the  parking 
area  like  a  feeble  old  man  sunning 
himself.  Surrounding  it  were  a  half- 
dozen  younger  newer  ones.  Twenty 
minutes  passed  before  he  was  able 
to  loosen  all  the  rusty  bolts  securing 
the  seat  frame  to  the  floor  plate.  As 
he  wrenched  each  one  free,  he 
dropped  it  into  the  can  of  kerosene. 
Next,  he  heaved  the  front  seat,  frame 
and  all,  out  of  the  jeep  onto  the 
ground.  The  seat  flopped  over  on 
its  back.  Even  from  the  office,  Max- 
well could  see  the  flash  of  green 
within  the  springs,  a  fresher  green 
than  the  faded  paint  of  the  vehicle. 

Cavaretta  sported  it  in  the  same 
instant.  He  stood  erect  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  though  perplexed,  then  he 
was  out  of  the  jeep  kneeling  beside 
the  battered  seat.  Quickly,  he 
worked  an  anxious  hand  up  between 
the  springs,  withdrew  it,  and  stared 
at  his  find,  disbelief  written  on  his 
face.  And  then,  slowly,  he  began  to 
count  it. 

"Mam-ma  mial  I'm  rich!"  The 
shout  filled  the  motor  pool  office, 
echoed  through  the  barracks,  and 
resounded  down  the  battalion  street 
beyond.  "Money!"  he  yelled,  in  a 
dead  run  for  the  office  now,  "Lotsa 


money 


Hastily,  Maxwell  stepped  away 
from  the  window  and  sat  down, 
reaching  for  some  papers  in  the  in- 


coming basket.  When  Cavaretta 
made  his  appearance,  the  sergeant 
was  bent  in  concentration  over  his 
desk.  At  first,  he  refused  to  notice 
the  sweaty,  breathless,  excited  figure 
straining  for  attention  in  the  door- 
way. But  when  he  did  glance  up,  he 
set  his  face  in  annoyance.  "I  thought 
I  told  you  to  stay  with  that  jeep,"  he 
growled. 

"Sarge!"  Cavaretta  burst  out, 
"Sarge,  look!"  He  waved  the  bills 
under  Maxwell's  nose.  "Forty  bucks. 
Found  it  under  the  seat  in  that  jeep. 
Can  I  keep  it?  Legal?" 

"Whadya  think,  dope?  No  telling 
how  long  it's  been  there.  Far  as  I 
can  see,  it  don't  have  an  owner." 

"Then  I  come  to  pay  you  off," 
Cavaretta  said,  grinning  broadly.  He 
stuffed  one  of  the  tens  in  his  pocket, 
gave  the  rest  to  Maxwell,  and  started 
for  the  door. 

Sergeant  Maxwell  accepted  the 
money,  placing  the  new  bills  in  his 
wallet  and  noting  with  satisfaction 
that  each  bore  a  greasy  thumbprint 
in  its  comer. 

Once  more  he  glanced  up  at  Cava- 
retta who  was  just  leaving.  "Wait  a 
minute,"  he  called  after  him,  "Here." 
He  handed  him  two  one-dollar  bills. 
"Your  change,  dope.  Don't  forget 
your  change." 


FREEDOM 

Freedom  of  swine  to  wallow  in  the 

mire; 
Freedom  of  eagle  to  embrace  the  sky; 
Freedom  of  man — to  wallow  or  to  fly! 

—BELLE  CHAPMAN  MORRILL 
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By  O.  CARROLL  ARNOLD 


This  Is  Your  Life 


CUPPOSE  the  emcee  of  "This  Is 
^  Your  Life"  should  decide  to 
bring  to  his  television  program  "The 
Greatest  Man  in  the  World."  Who 
would  it  be?  Perhaps  an  American 
would  suggest  Eisenhower;  an 
Englishman  would  say  Churchill;  a 
Russian  might  name  Khrushchev;  an 
Indian,  Nehru. 

However,  there  are  many  people 
all  over  the  world,  living  in  all  coun- 
tries, both  East  and  West,  who 
would  pick  none  of  these,  but  would 
let  the  mantle  of  first-rate  greatness 
fall  on  a  man  named  Schweitzer,  a 
missionary  doctor  down  in  Lamba- 
rene,  Africa.  Several  years  ago,  Life 
Magazine  called  him  "the  greatest 
man  in  the  world,"  and  his  greatness 
has  been  steadily  growing  since  then, 
until  it's  a  pretty  well  established 
fact. 

Schweitzer  is  four  times  a  doctor 
— in  Music,  Philosophy,  Theology, 
and  Medicine.  He  is  a  world-famous 
player  and  builder  of  organs,  a  fore- 
most authority  on  Bach,  a  master  of 
Goethe,  a  German  philosopher.  At 
twenty-seven  he  wrote  a  book  so 
important  that  it  became  a  great 
watershed  in  theological  thinking. 

As  a  young  man  he  could  have 
had  anything  he  wanted  in  the  world 
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of  music  and  scholarship.  He  chose 
instead  to  study  medicine  and  to 
throw  himself  into  the  continent  of 
Africa  with  a  doctor's  bag  in  his 
hands.  He  built  his  hospital  out  of 
old  packing  crates.  Whatever  money 
came  to  him  he  poured  it  into  the 
fight  against  ignorance  and  disease 
and  suffering  among  the  natives  of 
Lambarene.  He  has  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize;  he  has  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  dozens  of  the 
great  universities  in  Europe  and 
America.  Now  with  the  world  at  his 
feet,  he  is  content  to  be  a  simple 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  sharing  the 
message,  the  love,  the  compassion 
of  Jesus  with  his  fellow  men. 

This  Is  Your  Life  to  Make  It  Great 

Now,  you  may  say,  "What  is  all 
this  to  me?  Albert  Schweitzer  is  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world;  so  what?" 
So,  like  Schweitzer  you  have  a  life 
and  by  and  large  you  can  make  it 
whatever  you  want  to  make  it.  You 
have  a  lot  of  choices  before  you. 
Many  voices  are  crying  to  you,  "This 
is  your  fife;  do  with  it  as  you  please." 
But  ask  yourself,  is  this  really  true? 
Is  it  really  my  life?  And  can  I  do 
with  it  what  I  please?  Didn't  you 
get  this  life,  fine  and  mysterious  as 


it  is,  from  God?  And  wouldn't  you 
think  if  he  gave  it  to  you,  he'd  want 
to  have  something  to  say  about  what 
you  do  with  it?  This  is  your  life  not 
to  do  with  as  you  please  but  as  you 
ought,  or  to  say  it  another  way,  as 
God  pleases.  "My  will  is  mine  to 
make  it  thine,"  said  the  great  Augus- 
tine. 

Another  voice  whispers  in  your 
ear,  "This  is  your  life  to  make  it 
comfortable,  to  have  a  home  with  a 
two-car  garage,  a  summer  cottage, 
a  motor  boat,  a  good  job,  and  money 
in  the  bank."  And  you  say,  "Surely 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  that." 
No,  nothing  except  it's  not  an  es- 
pecially worthy  or  important  goal. 
Anybody  can  do  that!  Haven't  you 
ever  thought  that  life  ought  to  be 
more  than  being  comfortable,  having 
fun,  taking  good  care  of  yourself? 
Suppose  all  the  big  names  you've 
ever  heard  of  and  admired  had  had 
that  kind  of  a  goal — Columbus, 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Wilson,  yes 
Albert  Schweitzer.  Suppose  Jesus 
Christ  had  been  chiefly  interested  in 
comfort.  Comfort  and  pleasure  get 
old  and  flat  very  quickly,  and  what 
are  you  left  with?  This  is  your  life 
to  make  it  great.  You  may  not  be  as 
great  as  some  of  these  famous  names 
but  you  can  be  as  great  as  you  want 
to  be.  Remember  what  Jesus  said, 
however,  "Let  him  who  would  be 
great  among  you,  be  the  servant  of 
all." 

This  Is  Your  Life  to  Make  It  Eternal 

Don't  let  that  word  eternal  throw 
you.  It  means  something  vastly  more 
than  a  life  which  you  get  when  you 
die.    It    isn't    just    an    endless    life. 


Who'd  want  life  to  be  endless  if  it 
weren't  any  better?  Eternal  life  is 
the  good  life,  the  life  for  which  you 
were  created.  It's  God's  life.  And 
how  does  it  come  to  us?  The  simplest 
way  to  say  it  is  that  we  have  it  by 
putting  our  trust  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Scriptures  say,  "And  this  is  eternal 
life,  that  they  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent"  (John  17:3).  Eternal 
life  is  to  know  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  When  you  know  him,  you 
love  him,  and  when  you  love  him, 
just  as  when  you  love  anybody,  you 
want  to  serve  him. 

Eternal  life  then  is  a  life  not  un- 
like the  life  of  God  himself.  It  is  the 
highest  and  finest  life  of  which  man 
is  capable  and  it  begins  right  now; 
but  of  course,  since  it  is  a  part  of 
the  very  life  of  God,  it  cannot  die. 
If  you  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  lived 
and  died  upon  a  cross,  and  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  and  if  you  put 
your  whole  weight  down  on  Jesus 
in  simple  trust  and  faith — you  have 
eternal  life. 

This  Is  Your  Life  to  Give  Away 

Once  you  enter  into  this  life  which 
Jesus  Christ  opened  up  to  us  by  his 
life  and  his  death  and  his  resurrec- 
tion, you  make  some  rather  amazing 
discoveries.  In  the  first  place  you 
find  out  that  life  is  not  to  be  held 
on  to  but  to  be  thrown  away.  You 
find  out  that  life  doesn't  consist  in 
getting  but  in  giving.  You  find  out 
that  this  life  with  God  is  not  gain- 
ing but  losing.  You  find  out  that  this 
new  fife  is  not  success  but  failure. 
You  discover  that  you  don't  win  in 
this  new  life  by  victory  but  by  sur- 
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render.  And  the  New  Testament 
sums  it  up  like  this:  "For  whoever 
would  save  his  life  will  lose  it,  and 
whoever  loses  his  life  will  find  it" 
(Matt.  16:25). 

Perhaps  at  this  point  you  are 
ready  to  throw  the  whole  thing  up 
as  nonsense.  But  wait  a  minute.  Is 
this  really  so  strange?  Aren't  you 
always  surrendering  or  giving  your- 
self to  something?  When  you  went 
into  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the 
Air  Force,  you  gave  yourself  to  your 
country,  didn't  you?  Aren't  you  al- 
ways giving  yourself  to  something — 
to  pleasure,  to  ambition,  to  some 
philosophy  of  life,  be  it  good  or  bad? 
When  you  say,  "Eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry  for  tomorrow  we  die,"  aren't 
you  surrendering  to  a  fatalistic,  half- 
baked  philosophy?  You  can  and  do 
surrender  yourself  to  all  kinds  of 
things — some  bad,  some  good.  When 
you  fall  in  love  and  marry  you  sur- 
render to  the  one  you  love  and  it's 
a  great  and  a  good  thing.  God  asks 
you  to  surrender  to  the  highest  and 
finest  life  ever  lived — the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ — so  that  your  life  may 
be  the  high  and  excellent  life  it  was 
meant  to  be. 

This  Is  Your  Life  to  Share 

Now,  if  you  have  entered  into  this 
new  life  in  Christ  you  can't  be  satis- 
fied to  have  it  and  enjoy  it  yourself; 
you  must  share  it.  This  is  normal. 
When  you  get  any  good  thing,  you 
must  share  it  or  lose  it.  Suppose  you 
hear  a  good  story,  or  get  a  new  idea. 
What  is  the  first  thing  you  want  to 
do  with  it?  You  want  to  tell  some- 
body else,  don't  you?  And  by  telling 
someone  else,  the  idea  or  the  story 
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becomes  clearer  and  more  meaning- 
ful to  you. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  gos- 
pel. You  have  heard  a  grand  and 
glorious  story  of  how  God  has  come 
down  to  earth  for  us  men  and  our 
salvation,  how  he  has  taken  upon 
himself  our  flesh  and  blood  and  lived 
for  a  while  among  us.  Will  you  keep 
it  a  secret?  If  you  do,  you  won't  keep 
it  very  long  even  for  yourself.  You 
must  tell  it.  That  makes  you  a  mis- 
sionary, or  if  you  prefer  another 
word,  a  witness. 

You  Are  a  Witness  by  What  You  Say 

There  is  a  peculiar  connection  be- 
tween the  lips,  the  vocal  chords,  the 
tongue,  the  whole  speech  mecha- 
nism, and  the  inner  personality  of  a 
man  or  woman.  Don't  underestimate 
the  importance  of  saying  a  word  for 
Christ.  Paul,  the  great  apostle,  put 
such  importance  on  the  spoken  word, 
he  said,  "For  man  believes  with  his 
heart  and  so  is  justified  and  he  con- 
fesses with  his  lips  and  so  is  saved" 
(Romans  10:10).  Once  you  have 
spoken  a  word  or  two,  however  fal- 
teringly,  for  Christ,  you  will  find  he 
draws  very  near,  and  your  commit- 
ment to  him  is  deepened  and  made 
real.  Moreover,  you  will  find  that 
good  speech,  that  is  a  word  spoken 
for  Christ,  will  drive  out  many  pro- 
fane, obscene,  and  unnecessary 
words  which  are  a  witness  to  nothing 
except  ignorance  and  coarseness.  An 
advertisement  once  appeared  in  a 
London  paper,  "Young  man  with 
fine  speaking  ability  wants  first- 
class  cause."  If  you  are  like  that 
young  fellow,  or  even  if  your  speak- 
ing  ability   is   not   fully   developed, 


here  is  the  Cause  of  all  Causes,  the 
Gospel  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Speak  up  for  it. 

You  Are  a  Witness  by  What  You  Are 
Answering  the  simple  question 
"Who  am  I?"  is  perhaps  the  hardest 
job  anybody  has.  The  Christian 
needless  to  say  is  not  satisfied  with 
any  casual  or  superficial  answers.  He 
must  answer  this  question  at  its  deep- 
est level,  and  the  answers  he  comes 
up  with  are:  (1)  I  am  a  son  of  God, 
not  my  own,  but  bought  with  a  price. 
(2)  I  am  a  witness  to  God's  love 
and  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord. 
In  these  two  affirmations  does  a 
Christian's  life  consist.  This  is  your 
life.  Obviously,  then  your  witness 
must  be  more  than  mere  words. 
Don't  despise  or  neglect  the  words. 
They  are  important,  but  they  are 
symbols  of  a  reality  which  is  within 
you.  Your  witness  is  of  love.  It  must 
reflect  a  love  that  is  genuine.  Your 
witness  is  of  truth;  it  must  reflect  a 
truth  that  is  deep  and  abiding.  No- 
body likes  a  four-flusher,  or  as  the 
Bible  says,  a  hypocrite.  One  word 
of  caution,  nobody  is  perfect.  No- 
body is  perfectly  loving,  or  perfectly 
good,  or  perfectly  true;  nobody,  that 
is  except  Jesus  Christ.  Don't  wait  to 
witness  until  you  are  perfect,  or  you 
will  wait  forever. 

You  Are  a  Witness  by  What  You  Do 

Remember  the  book  1984.  It  was 
a  fantastic  projection  into  an  au- 
thoritarian future  where  "Big 
Brother,"  who  was  the  symbol  of 
"The  State,"  was  always  watching 
everybody.  Thank  God  the  "State" 


is  not  always  watching  us  in  Amer- 
ica. But  somebody  is.  It  may  be  your 
little  brother;  it  may  be  your  room- 
mate, or  your  buddy.  They  watch 
you  as  a  friend,  brother,  or  even  as 
an  enemy,  and  from  your  actions 
they  determine  not  only  what  you 
are  but  what  your  country  is.  More- 
over, if  you  are  a  Christian,  they 
form  their  ideas  of  what  Christianity 
is  on  the  basis  of  what  you  do.  Let 
your  deeds  be  like  your  Master's, 
full  of  love  and  kindness  and  honor, 
so  that  no  one  will  have  reason  to 
reproach  either  you  or  the  Chris- 
tian gospel. 

Many  service  people  have  found 
ways  to  witness  by  helping  the  mis- 
sion stations  which  are  near  them. 
Many  churches  and  hospitals  and 
orphanages  have  been  built  by  serv- 
icemen and  women  throughout  the 
world.  A  recently  formed  club  of 
Christian  service  personnel  on  Oki- 
nawa has  been  of  enormous  help  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  on  that 
outpost  island  so  recently  a  battle- 
field, now  a  first-class  opportunity 
for  witnessing  to  Christ's  glory  and 
power.  You  will  never  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  do  something  for 
Christ  than  you  now  have.  Look 
around  for  a  way  you  can  be  a  wit- 
ness for  Christ.  And  don't  overlook 
the  most  obvious  witness  of  all — 
doing  your  present  job  to  the  best 
of  your  ability  each  day. 

This  is  your  fife.  Live  it  up  by 
witnessing  for  Christ. 

■  ■ 

A  certain  amount  of  opposition  is 
a  great  help  to  a  man;  kites  rise 
against  and  not  with  the  wind. 
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^Margin  for  Error 


By  WAYNE  C.  LEE 


ARLAN  SCOTT,  looking  out 
through  the  dingy  little  window 
of  his  store,  felt  a  chill  run  up  his 
spine.  His  test  was  coming.  When 
Eric  Gunderson  came  off  that  sun- 
baked street  through  the  open  door 
of  Arlan's  store,  Arlan  would  have 
to  make  his  stand. 

He  looked  around  at  his  four  cus- 
tomers. They  were  chatting  together, 


as  happy  as  people  ever  were  here 
on  these  dry  plains  and  hills  of  the 
new  state  of  Nebraska.  Arlan  was 
one  of  them  now  but  where  would 
he  be  after  Eric  Gunderson  came  in? 
Suddenly  Arlan  was  a  lonely  man — 
a  man  with  no  friends  until  he 
proved  himself  by  making  his  stand. 
Eric  Gunderson  came  into  the 
store,  a  tall  thin  man  with  a  week's 
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beard  on  his  face.  Talk  died  as  if 
the  speakers  had  suddenly  lost  their 
voices. 

Then  Mort  Woodard  broke  the 
strained  silence.  "Are  we  going  to 
feed  the  enemy?" 

Arlan  turned  and  met  Woodard's 
accusing  eyes.  The  question  was 
aimed  more  at  him  than  Eric.  But 
Eric  answered. 

"There  is  no  enemy  any  more.  The 
war's  over.  Why  keep  fighting  it?" 

"That's  easy  for  you  to  say,"  Wood- 
ard retorted.  "You  lost  everything 
yet  you  got  it  all  handed  back  to 
you.  You  should  have  been  run  into 
the  sea." 

"Eric  grew  up  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  same  neighborhood  we  did," 
Arlan  reminded. 

"Which  makes  him  all  the  more 
of  a  traitor,"  Woodard  snapped. 

"Most  of  my  family  was  in  the 
South,"  Eric  said  with  spirit.  "Did 
you  expect  me  to  fight  against  my 
own  brothers?" 

"You  fought  against  ours,"  Wood- 
ard said  sharply  then  lapsed  into  a 
sullen  silence  as  Eric  moved  on  to 
the  counter. 

Arlan  shifted  uneasily.  He  liked 
Eric.  A  man  couldn't  help  liking  him 
unless  he  thought  back  to  the  war. 
Eric  had  fought  with  the  South  and 
everyone  else  in  this  new  commu- 
nity had  either  fought  or  sympa- 
thized with  the  North. 

Eric  was  out  of  place  here,  the 
way  Mort  Woodard  and  most  of  his 
neighbors  saw  it.  But  Eric  saw  it 
differently.  Arlan  had  heard  him  say 
more  than  once  that  this  was  a  new 
country  and  a  man  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  new  start  here, 


being  judged  by  what  he  was,  not 
by  what  he  had  been. 

Woodard  resented  Eric  more  than 
anyone  else.  Maybe  he  had  a  right 
to,  Arlan  thought.  After  all,  he  had 
lost  two  brothers  and  a  cousin  at 
Chattanooga  and  had  been  wounded 
himself  at  Vicksburg. 

But  Arlan  was  more  concerned 
about  Beth  Tyson.  Beth  had  reason 
to  resent  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier  in  the  commu- 
nity, too.  She  had  lost  a  brother  at 
Gettysburg.  Only  someone  who  had 
known  the  Tysons  for  years  as  Arlan 
had  could  realize  how  close  Beth  had 
been  to  her  older  brother. 

Beth  was  watching  Arlan  closely 
now.  She  thought  she  knew  how  he 
stood,  Arlan  realized,  but  she  wasn't 
sure.  In  the  next  few  minutes  every- 
one would  know. 

"I  need  some  flour  and  a  little 
sugar,"  Eric  said  hesitantly. 

Eric  didn't  know  how  he  stood 
either,  Arlan  thought.  But  he  had 
laid  it  on  the  line.  If  Arlan  sold  Eric 
what  he  asked  for,  he'd  find  himself 
standing  alone  with  Eric.  If  he  re- 
fused, he  would  still  have  his  friends 
but  Eric  would  be  finished  here. 

"I  sell  for  cash,  you  know,"  Arlan 
said,  realizing  that  was  the  same  as 
saying,  "No."  Everyone  knew  that 
Eric  had  run  out  of  cash. 

"I — I  was  hoping  for  a  little 
credit,"  Eric  said  wearily.  "When 
my  crop  comes  in,  I  can  pay." 

Arlan  shot  another  glance  at 
Woodard  and  Beth.  He  really  didn't 
care  so  much  what  Woodard 
thought.  Mort  Woodard  was  an  an- 
tagonistic man.  But  it  was  different 
with  Beth.  She  wasn't  antagonistic. 
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In  fact,  she  was  everything  that  was 
desirable,  the  way  Arlan  saw  it. 

But  he  was  sure  she  wouldn't 
sanction  Arlan's  giving  Eric  any 
credit.  After  all,  two  years  weren't 
enough  time  for  the  burning  fury  of 
war  to  die  out  in  people's  minds. 
And  it  must  have  burned  a  deep 
brand  in  both  Beth  and  Woodard. 
If  Eric  moved  on,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  remind  them  of  the  civil 
strife  here  in  a  land  that  bore  no 
battle  scars,  a  state  that  hadn't  been 
born  when  the  last  cannon  roared. 

"Well,"  Woodard  demanded  when 
Arlan  remained  silent  too  long,  "are 
you  going  to  feed  him  or  send  him 
on?  If  he  gets  out  of  here,  this  coun- 
try will  be  fit  to  live  in  again." 

Arlan  ignored  Woodard  and 
looked  at  Beth.  If  she  wanted  him 
to  send  Eric  on,  he  would.  After  all, 
Eric  would  surely  be  better  off  in  a 
community  where  his  past  would  not 
stir  up  hatred.  And  certainly  no- 
body, not  even  Eric,  could  expect 
Arlan  to  sacrifice  his  future  with 
Beth  just  to  advance  a  little  credit 
to  a  man  who  really  wasn't  wanted 
in  the  community. 

Beth's  face  didn't  tell  Arlan  much. 
But  he  knew  how  she  must  feel.  She 
couldn't  want  an  ex-Confederate 
soldier  for  a  neighbor  when  she  must 
think  a  dozen  times  every  day  of  her 
brother.  Suddenly  it  all  seemed  clear 
to  Arlan. 

"I'm  sorry,  Eric,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
give  you  any  credit." 

"I've  got  a  horse  I'll  mortgage  to 
you,"  Eric  pleaded.  "Martha  and  the 
baby  have  to  eat." 

"What  would  I  do  with  another 
horse?"    Arlan    said    quickly,    deter- 
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mined  to  stay  by  his  decision  and 
knowing  that  if  he  gave  it  any 
thought,  he  might  waver.  "Sell  your 
horse  and  bring  in  the  money." 

"Nobody  will  buy  from  me,"  Eric 
said  bitterly.  "You've  got  me  cor- 
nered and  you  know  it."  He  turned 
and  stamped  out  of  the  store. 

"That's  showing  some  sense," 
Woodard  said  when  Eric  was  gone. 

Woodard  bought  some  salt  and  a 
pound  of  coffee  beans.  When  Arlan 
finished  waiting  on  him,  he  looked 
for  Beth.  But  she  was  gone.  He  had 
wanted  to  hear  her  say  he  had  done 
right.  He  needed  that  to  dispel  the 
doubts  that  still  nagged  at  him. 

The  customers  left  and  Arlan  had 
time  to  think.  Any  satisfaction  he 
had  felt  faded  as  soon  as  he  let  the 
scene  run  back  through  his  mind. 
He  had  deprived  a  woman  and  her 
baby  of  food.  Maybe  they  didn't 
even  have  enough  to  eat  until  they 
could  move  to  some  new  community. 
And  what  of  Eric's  farm?  He  had  a 
crop  of  corn  that  looked  as  good  as 
any  in  the  country.  He'd  have  to  go 
off  and  leave  that. 

Eric  shouldn't  have  come  here, 
Arlan  told  himself.  Surely  he  knew 
he'd  get  this  kind  of  reception.  Why 
hadn't  he  gone  to  some  community 
of  Southern  sympathizers? 

But  all  his  rationalizing  couldn't 
make  him  feel  easy  again.  Finally  he 
closed  the  store,  though  it  was  early, 
and  put  some  flour  and  a  small  bag 
of  sugar  in  a  big  sack  and  took  it  to 
the  barn  behind  the  store  where  he 
kept  his  horse. 

He  couldn't  get  Beth  off  his  mind. 
She  wouldn't  approve  of  what  he 
was    doing.    But  maybe   she  would 


never  know.  He  wasn't  taking  Eric 
enough  food  that  he  could  stay  on 
his  place.  Just  enough  so  his  family 
could  eat  while  they  were  moving. 

As  he  saddled  his  horse,  Arlan 
thought  of  Beth  again  and  what  she 
had  said  when  the  farmers  around 
had  begun  to  ask  Arlan  for  credit 
until  their  crops  were  in. 

"You'll  have  to  be  careful,  Arlan," 
Beth  had  said.  "Back  in  Pennsylvania 
you  could  get  help  from  others  if 
you  over-stepped.  But  out  here, 
you're  on  your  own.  You  don't  have 
much  margin  for  error." 

That  was  what  was  wrong  with 
Eric.  If  he  had  enough  to  live  on  for 
a  year  or  two,  he'd  probably  con- 
vince the  community  that  he'd  make 
a  good  neighbor  in  spite  of  his  past. 
But  he  had  no  margin  for  error  here. 
They  had  no  intention  of  giving  him 
a  chance  to  prove  anything. 

Probably  he  was  in  the  same  boat 
himself,  Arlan  thought,  so  far  as  Eric 


was  concerned.  The  people  here 
would  give  him  no  margin  for  error, 
either.  But  he  had  to  take  this  food 
to  Eric.  Something  within  him  de- 
manded it. 

He  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
overlooking  Eric's  farm  just  at  sun- 
down. Eric  had  his  corn  field  down 
close  to  the  creek  just  across  from 
Mort  Woodard's  farm.  Arlan  caught 
a  stir  down  there  by  the  creek  that 
made  him  rein  up  sharply. 

He  hesitated  only  a  moment  then 
kicked  his  horse  into  a  lope  down 
toward  the  field.  He  noticed  the 
corn  as  he  cut  toward  the  end  of  the 
field  next  to  the  creek.  It  was  tas- 
seled  out  and  glossy  silks  were  be- 
ginning to  show  on  the  shoots  down 
along  the  stalks.  In  a  couple  of  weeks 
there  would  be  roasting  ears  here, 
food  for  Eric  and  his  family.  If  he 
could  only  have  held  out  two  more 
weeks. 

Arlan  urged  his  horse  to  a  faster 
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pace,  finally  reining  into  the  field  to 
lash  at  the  cattle  that  were  tearing 
at  the  succulent  stalks,  driving  them 
back  toward  the  creek.  As  he  herded 
the  last  of  the  ten  cattle  out  of  the 
corn,  Mort  Woodard  charged  up  on 
his  horse. 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  demanded. 
"Those  are  my  cattle." 

"But  it's  not  your  corn,"  Arlan  re- 
torted, finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  hold  his  temper  in  check. 

"It  belongs  to  whoever  gets  it 
first,"  Woodard  said.  "Eric's  leaving. 
I  might  as  well  get  the  good  of  that 
corn." 

"Who  says  he's  leaving?"  Arlan 
demanded. 

"How  can  he  stay?  Nothing  to  eat. 
His  wife  and  baby  have  to  be  fed." 

In  that  moment,  Arlan's  decision 
was  crystallized.  He  realized  now 
that  he  had  made  that  decision  long 
ago  but  had  just  refused  to  let  it 
come  to  the  foreground.  These  gro- 
ceries he  had  in  his  sack  were  just 
the  beginning. 

"He's  staying  until  he  harvests  his 
crop,"  Arlan  said  positively. 

"And  live  on  what?"  Woodard 
asked  suspiciously. 

"What  I  advance  him.  He  won't 
starve." 

"I  hope  you  do!"  Woodard  shouted 
angrily  as  he  started  rounding  up  his 
cattle.  "I  won't  buy  another  penny's 
worth  at  your  store!" 

Eric  Gunderson  came  along  the 
end  of  the  field  then,  riding  the  horse 
he  had  tried  to  mortgage  to  Arlan. 
He  looked  dejectedly  at  the  field 
where  the  stalks  of  corn  had  been 
knocked  down  and  torn  up  by  the 
cattle. 
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"Whose  cattle?"  he  asked.  "Wood- 
ard's?" 

Arlan  nodded.  "Mort's  taking  them 
back  now." 

Eric  sighed.  "Guess  it  really 
doesn't  make  much  difference." 

"I  think  it  does,"  Arlan  said.  He 
glanced  at  Woodard  angrily  driving 
his  cows  back  across  the  creek.  "It 
wasn't  his  corn.  You  have  a  chance 
for  a  good  crop  this  fall." 

"I'm  leaving  tomorrow,"  Eric  said. 

Arlan  swung  the  sack  of  groceries 
around.  "Here's  some  flour  and  sugar, 
enough  to  last  you  until  you  can  get 
to  town  to  get  more." 

Eric's  face  brightened  but  he 
looked  sharply  at  Arlan.  "Changed 
your  mind?" 

"Not  really,  I  guess,"  Arlan  said. 
"It's  just  that  I  finally  got  sense 
enough  to  do  what  I  knew  I  should. 
You  can  have  what  you  need  until 
your  corn  crop  is  in." 

"You  know  what  that  will  mean, 
don't  you?" 

Arlan  nodded,  knowing  Eric  was 
thinking  how  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity would  ostracize  him.  But 
Arlan  was  thinking  of  Beth.  She 
would  turn  her  back  on  him  and 
that  would  hurt  much  worse  than 
anything  else  that  would  happen  as 
a  result  of  his  helping  Eric. 

With  the  sun  gone,  twilight  was 
rushing  in  along  the  creek  and  Arlan 
didn't  see  the  other  rider  coming  up 
behind  Eric  until  she  spoke. 

"Your  corn  looks  good,  Eric." 

Arlan  stared.  "Beth!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I'm  taking  some  things  to  Mrs. 
Gunderson  that  I  thought  our  store- 
keeper wasn't  going  to  let  her  have. 


Some  bread  and  a  little  extra  meat 
we  had." 

"We  appreciate  that,  Beth,"  Eric 
said  with  feeling.  "Allan  was  bring- 
ing some  flour  and  sugar  and  he  says 
I  can  have  all  I  need.  Come  on  up 
to  the  house.  I've  got  to  tell  Martha." 

Eric  rode  toward  the  house  and 
Arlan  reined  in  beside  Beth. 

"I  don't  understand,  Beth,"  he 
said. 

"I  think  you  do  now,"  she  said. 
"But  today  at  die  store,  I  doubted 
it.  Your  Christian  duty  was  clear  and 
you  side-stepped  it.  If  you  hadn't 
come  through,  you  and  I  would 
have  gone  separate  ways." 


"You  mean  my  promising  Eric  the 
things  he  needs  until  his  crop  is 
sold?" 

Beth  nodded.  "I  don't  want  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  man  who  won't 
stand  up  for  his  convictions  when 
he  is  as  sure  he  is  right  as  you  were 
today.  You  came  through  wonder- 
fully. I'm  proud  of  you,  Arlan." 

Arlan  realized  he  had  come  close 
to  making  a  serious  error.  And  Beth 
had  made  it  clear  he'd  had  no  mar- 
gin for  error. 

"I'll  never  make  a  blunder  like 
that  again,"  he  promised. 

Her  smile  was  his  reward. 
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Music  ...  a  sure  formula  for  good  fun.  Established  in  February  of 
1941,  USO  now  has  224  operations  in  this  country  and  overseas. 
During  a  consecutive  12-month  period  in  1956  and  1957,  visits  to 
USO  clubs  and  activities  totaled  42,389,907.  USO  receives  its  sup- 
port through  United  Funds,  Community  Chests  and  other  campaigns. 
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My  Will  to  Walk  Again 


By  BILL  BOYNANSKY 


Life's  road  was  rough,  but  Bill  Boynansky  was 
able   to   overcome   the  difficulties — and   smile! 
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T  N  1927,  just  after  my  seventh 
*  birthday,  the  doctor  examined 
me,  shook  his  head  gravely  and  said: 
"Bill,  it  looks  as  though  you  will  be 
in  bed  for  a  few  months."  I  was.  But 
the  "few"  months  dragged  on  to 
fourteen  long  years.  I  was  a  victim  of 
arthritis — both  hands  and  legs,  and 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. 

I  had  always  been  extremely  ac- 
tive, so  these  idle  days  in  bed  were 
sheer  torment.  What  could  I  do  as  a 
helpless  invalid  to  shorten  those  end- 
less hours?  My  mother  came  to  my 
rescue.  She  brought  me  the  comic 
papers,  and  gave  me  a  daily  assign- 
ment to  copy  Dick  Tracy,  Orphan 
Annie,  Winnie  Winkle  and  the  other 
popular  comic  strip  characters. 
Sketching  the  antics  of  these  imag- 
inary creations  amused  me,  and 
helped  me  to  pass  away  the  long 
hours. 

However,  as  the  months  went  by, 
my  physical  condition  had  changed 
from  better  to  worse  and  both  my 
hands  became  so  severely  afflicted 
with  this  crippling  disease,  that  I 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  hold 
even  a  pencil,  let  alone  take  care  of 
the  daily  task  of  feeding  myself. 
After  much  effort  and  struggle,  I 
succeeded  in  controlling  my  twisted 
hand,  which  even  today  is  super- 
sensitive. Without  realizing  it,  my 
work  improved  until  I  found  myself 
drawing  original  characters  .  .  .  Little 
did  I  realize  at  this  time,  that  my  in- 
terest in  drawing  was  later  to  play  a 
significant  part  in  my  life! 

At  long  last,  I  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital.  But  my  crippling 
handicap    still    remained    with    me. 


For  fourteen  years,  every  hour 
red-penciled  with  excruciating  pain 
and  misery,  I  was  unable  to  walk. 
Then,  as  I  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  my  determination  to  walk  grew 
so  strong  that  I  felt  my  inner  self 
struggling  for  release,  much  as  a  fly 
imprisoned  on  a  sheet  of  gummed 
paper  fights  to  free  itself.  It  was.  in 
1942  that  I  actually  began  to  take 
my  first  steps.  I  stumbled  and  reeled 
like  a  toddling  baby.  My  mother 
died  that  year,  shocking  me  into  the 
realization  that  I  just  had  to  learn 
how  to  walk  again  and  improve  the 
use  of  my  hands  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt. My  father's  health  was  fail- 
ing, and  the  passing  of  my  mother 
hastened  his  death  in  1945.  Alone,  a 
helpless  invalid,  I  stifled  my  grief 
over  the  loss  of  my  parents  and 
plunged  into  the  almost  superhuman 
task  of  walking.  At  first  it  was  slow 
and  painful.  As  I  tried  to  stand  on 
my  feet,  I  asked  God  to  give  me 
strength  and  courage  to  fight  my 
handicap. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  what 
prayer  and  faith  in  God  meant  to 
me.  At  night,  I  would  talk  with  God 
and  ask  him  to  aid  me.  As  each  day 
went  by,  I  found  myself  miraculous- 
ly receiving  new  strength  as  though 
an  unseen  power  was  right  next  to 
me.  I  firmly  believe  that  my  strong 
faith  in  prayer  and  God  helped  me 
overcome  my  serious  handicap.  The 
pain,  discomfort,  and  setbacks  I  suf- 
fered were  horrible  nightmares,  gone 
but  not  forgotten.  However,  I  did 
learn  to  walk  without  braces  or 
crutches  after  being  in  a  wheel  chair 
for  fourteen  years.  You  see,  God  is 
a  God  who  answers  prayer. 
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1VT  OW  as  I  look  back,  I  give  fervent 
**•  ^  thanks.  Discouragement  and  my 
handicap  inspired  me  with  the  nec- 
essary incentive  to  force  myself  not 
only  to  try  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but 
also  to  walk  again.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  brought  me  closer  to 
God,  and  I  think  what  has  happened 
to  me  was  for  a  reason.  There  is  no 
bitterness  in  my  life  even  though 
pain  is  still  there.  I  believe  I  have  a 
purpose  in  life — to  inspire  and  en- 
courage others  with  similar  handi- 
caps, mental  or  physical,  great  or 
small.  If  I  am  doing  just  a  little  bit 
of  good  along  the  way,  spreading 
some  new  hope  and  encouragement 
with  my  story,  and  perhaps  a  smile 
or  two  with  my  cartoons,  then  I 
sincerely  feel  it  has  all  been  worth- 
while and  I  am  fulfilling  a  worthy 
purpose  in  life,  though  it  may  be 
small.  Since  the  time  of  my  affliction 
we  have  learned  more  and  more  of 
the  necessity  for  aftercare  in  various 
diseases,  such  as  infantile  paralysis 
and  rheumatic  fever. 

The  part  the  parent  can  play  in 
overcoming  the  temporary  or  more 
permanent  disabilities,  such  as  weak- 
ened eyesight  or  heart,  or  paralysis 
of  the  arms  or  legs,  is  increasingly 
understood  every  day.  By  their  per- 
sistence in  following  up  regimes  of 
treatment  and  by  their  maintaining 
a  "well"  attitude  of  mind  toward  the 
child,  they  will  be  able  to  help  him 
greatlv  in  achieving  a  more  normal 
life. 

The  easiest  way  to  help  people 
forget  physical  imperfections  is  to 
forget  them  yourselves.  A  matter-of- 
fact  attitude  and  frank  admission  of 
a  disability  are  infinitely  more  help- 
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"Marry  me,  or  I'll  strangle  you." 

ful  to  your  child  than  evasion  or 
pitying  indulgence,  or  undue  guard- 
ing of  the  handicapped  in  his  attempt 
to  achieve  independence  and  normal- 
cy. Today  with  the  modern  advance- 
ment of  medicine  such  as  the  Salk 
vaccine  for  polio,  people  can  look 
forward  with  a  more  hopeful  and 
cheerful  attitude  toward  the  future. 
Prevention  and  care  of  serious  and 
crippling  diseases  is  coming  more  to 
the  fore  and  this  is  good.  Too  often 
if  we  wait  for  disease  to  strike  and 
depend  on  aftercare,  the  results  to 
the  body  as  well  as  to  the  mind,  are 
disastrous. 


Wishbones  and  Backbones 

Idle  wishing  on  a  wishbone 
Is  an  easy  thing  to  do 
But  it  often  takes  a  backbone 
To  help  make  that  wish  come  true. 
— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 


Program  Suggestions 

TOASTER  comes  the  first  Sunday  of  April,  April  6,  and  gives  us  our 
"^-/  theme  for  the  month — life.  Jesus  conquered  death  and  came  forth 
from  the  grave  on  Easter  Sunday.  But  it  was  not  physical  death  alone  he 
conquered  but  the  death  of  sin.  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and  as  Jesus 
died  for  man  on  Calvary,  he  put  sin  to  death  and  opened  the  door  to  life. 

You'll  find  the  four  study  articles  for  the  month  stimulating.  They 
interpret  the  first  Easter  and  the  events  immediately  thereafter  and  show 
us  their  meaning  for  today.  The  studies  are  built  around  the  titles  of 
four  popular  television  programs.  These  titles  may  help  to  create  and 
enhance  interest:  "The  Big  Surprise" — page  18;  "Treasure  Hunt" — page 
33;  "Person  to  Person" — page  40;  "This  Is  Your  Life" — page  48. 

In  addition  to  the  four  programs,  other  articles  emphasize  Jesus'  gift 
of  eternal  life.  Mistaken  notions  of  death  and  the  real  meaning  of  the 
life  we  have  in  Jesus  is  presented  in  the  excellent  article  by  Carroll  E. 
Simcox,  "The  Last  Horseman,"  a  reprint  of  a  Forward  Movement 
pamphlet.  You'll  enjoy  the  interesting  historical  article  on  "Capital  of 
Easter"  (page  3)  which  shows  us  the  origin  of  the  Easter  lily.  The  story 
of  the  most  popular  religious  painting  ever  drawn  is  told  in  the  article  on 
"Story  of  a  Great  Picture"  (page  12.) 

Remember  that  The  Link  is  first  a  journal  for  individual  reading;  and 
second,  a  journal  helpful  to  religious  discussion.  Here  are  some  questions 
for  the  month  which  may  provoke  discussion:  Describe  your  life  if  there 
had  been  no  resurrection.  What  are  the  evidences  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus?  How  can  you  keep  from  being  lonely?  Why  must  the  gospel  be 
spread  "person  to  person"?  How  can  you  share  with  others  and  keep 
something  for  yourself?  What  was  Jesus'  standard  of  greatness?  "I  will 
place  no  value  on  anything  I  have  or  possess  except  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ."  Evaluate  this  statement  of  David  Livingstone. 

Remember  that  Jesus  came  to  bring  men  abundant  life,  and  if  you  are 
living  in  life's  low  levels — in  the  realm  of  darkness,  superstition,  and  sin 
— now  is  the  time  to  take  Christ  as  your  Savior  and  enter  upon  the 
abundant  life  he  brings. 
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Story  of  a  Great  Picture 

( continued  from  page  17) 


ond  to  the  Head  of  Christ.  Soon 
more  paintings  were  coming  off  Sail- 
man's  easel,  Christ,  the  Pilot,  and 
many  others.  All  were  characterized 
by  the  same  warmth,  vigor,  and  de- 
tail as  his  original  painting  of  the 
Master. 

America  was  in  the  midst  of 
World  War  II.  The  first  stirrings  of 
what  has  become  a  great  postwar 
spiritual  awakening  were  beginning 
to  be  felt.  Americans  of  all  denom- 
inations took  the  Jesus  of  Sallman's 
canvas  to  their  hearts.  In  Indian- 
apolis the  only  worries  Sallman's 
publishers  had  was  how  they  could 
find  paper  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  copies  of  the  paint- 
ing. The  very  first  year  one  million 
copies  were  sold,  ranging  from  a 
gummed  seal  the  size  of  a  postage 
stamp  which  sold  for  a  penny  to  a 
full  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  re- 
production of  the  original  which  sold 
for  more  than  the  North  Park  Col- 
lege students  paid.  In  every  size 
from  wallet  to  mantle,  the  picture 
was  immensely  popular. 

Warner  Press  found  its  sale  of 
Sallman's  Head  of  Christ  skyrocket- 
ing year  after  year.  The  organization 
invested  large  sums  in  expanding  the 
line  of  Sallman  reproductions  in 
every  direction.  This  project  itself 
became  so  large  that  Kriebel  &  Bates 
were  able  to  go  into  business  for 
themselves,  further  expanding  the 
line  of  products  built  around  Sall- 
man's works.  Warner  Press  continues 
to  be  the  exclusive  distributor  of 
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Sallman's  work  to  the  entire  Protes- 
tant market. 

One  million  copies  was  only  the 
beginning.  Soon  it  was  two  million, 
then  three  million,  four  million.  By 
the  end  of  1957  more  than  one  hun- 
dred million  copies  had  been  pub- 
lished. The  present  rate  of  sale  is 
over  one  million  copies  a  month. 
This  is  the  most  popular  picture  in 
the  world  by  any  living  artist  and 
soon  may  exceed  the  number  of 
copies  reproduced  of  any  religious 
painting  in  history  except  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  Last  Supper. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Charles  Ray  Goff, 
now  a  nationally-famous  preacher 
and  pastor  of  Chicago's  downtown 
Methodist  Temple,  was  quite  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  he  had  inspired 
this  picture  or  had  any  connection 
with  it  until  he  was  on  a  round-the- 
world  trip  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
In  Manila  one  day,  he  met  a  young 
Filipino  who  said,  "Sir,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  saving  my  life." 

Dr.  Goff  said  there  must  be  some 
mistake  as  he  had  never  met  the 
young   man   before. 

"No,"  said  the  Filipino,  with  a 
smile,  "there  is  no  mistake;  you 
saved  my  life,  even  though  we  have 
not  met  before." 

Then  the  young  man  told  Dr. 
Goff  how  he  was  out  at  a  Christian 
mission  station  in  the  heart  of  the 
territory  where  the  Huks,  Com- 
munist-led guerrillas,  were  carrying 
on  civil  warfare  against  the  Manila 
government.   One  day  he   suddenly 


found  himself  taken  prisoner  by  a 
group  of  the  rebels.  They  suspected 
him  of  being  a  government  spy  and 
he  was  being  taken  down  a  side 
road  to  a  secluded  spot  where  he 
knew  they  were  going  to  shoot  him. 

Pleading  for  his  life,  the  young 
man  tried  to  explain  that  he  was 
just  a  mission  worker,  with  no  con- 
nection with  the  army  or  fighting. 
In  desperation,  he  pulled  from  his 
wallet  a  copy  of  Sallman's  Head  of 
Christ  and  told  the  guerrillas,  "Look, 
I'm  a  Christian,  see?"  The  Huks 
clustered  about,  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture, and  instantly  there  seemed  a 
changed  sentiment  among  them. 
They  lowered  their  rifles. 

"If  you  are  a  Christian,"  one  of  the 
rebels  said,  "you  will  not  give  us 
any  trouble.  We  are  not  fighting 
you  people."  Then  they  let  him  go. 

Dr.  Goff  still  did  not  understand 
how  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
young  man's  escape.  He  knew 
Warner  Sallman,  of  course,  and  had 
valued  him  as  a  friend  down  through 
the  years.  Then  the  Filipino  ex- 
plained that  he  had  read  in  a  maga- 
zine that  Sallman  attributed  inspira- 
tion for  the  original  sketch  of  Christ 
to  Dr.  Goff's  Bible  class  back  at  the 
old  Y.M.C.A. 

"So,"  said  the  Filipino,  "if  you 
are  responsible  for  this  vivid  por- 
trait of  Christ,  I  thank  you  for  sav- 
ing my  life,  because  it  moved  my 
captors  to  mercy." 

Later  on  the  world  trip,  Dr.  Goff 
found  Sallman's  Head  of  Christ  in 


many  Christian  homes  in  the  Orient. 
He  even  found  the  portrait  in  the 
home  of  a  man  he  knew  was  a  Bud- 
dhist. Asked  why  he  had  this  paint- 
ing on  his  wall,  the  man  said,  "Oh, 
I  just  like  that  fellow.  He  has  an 
honest  face." 

"This  is  the  universal  appeal  of 
Christ  which  Warner  Sallman  has 
captured  with  his  brush,"  Dr.  Goff 
declares.  "He  has  given  us  a  por- 
trait of  Christ  that  every  man  can 
understand,  a  potent  instrument  for 
the  missionary,  the  most  effective 
bond  that  unites  the  world-wide 
Christian  fellowship,  our  love  for  the 
Jesus  in  this  picture." 

When  Dr.  Goff  returned  to  Chi- 
cago, he  went  to  see  Warner  Sall- 
man who  in  his  embarrassed,  def- 
erential way  told  him  for  the  first 
time  the  story  of  how  his  lectures 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  inspired  the  picture. 

"I  didn't  paint  it,  you  did,"  Sall- 
man told  his  friend. 

Dr.  Goff  shook  his  head. 

"I  didn't  paint  it  either,  Warner," 
he  said.  "I  just  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  those  Bible  classes." 

"It  was  the  way  you  read  Christ's 
words,"  Sallman  pointed  out.  "You 
made  Christ  seem  so  vivid  to  me,  as 
though  He  were  right  there  himself." 

Dr.  Goff  looked  intently  at  his 
former  student. 

"Warner,  if  I  didn't  paint  it,  and 
you  didn't  paint  it,"  he  declared, 
"it  must  be  that  God  painted  it,  us- 
ing us  as  his  human  agencies." 


A  henpecked  weatherman  was  describing  his  wife  to  an  old  friend. 
'She  speaks  150  words  a  minute,"  he  said,  "with  gusts  up  to  180." 

— E.  E.  KENYON,  American  Weekly 
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"You  wouldn't   act   so   smart 
if  I  had  my  rifle  with  me." 

The  military  prisoner  was  to  be 
executed  in  the  morning  and  his 
guard  was  ordered  to  slog  through 
four  miles  of  muddy  road  with  him 
on  foot. 

"What  a  nerve!"  complained  the 
prisoner.  "It's  bad  enough  being  shot 
at  sunrise,  but  to  make  me  walk 
through  four  miles  of  mud  is  too 
much." 

"Aw,  quit  your  beefing,"  snapped 
his  guard.  "I  hafta  walk  back!" 

— Seaman  Jacobs  in  Pageant 

We  often  tell  stories  at  the  preach- 
ers' expense,  but  here  is  a  good  one 
in  reverse:  A  bishop  advised  a  poli- 
tician to  go  out  in  the  rain  and  lift 
his  face  heavenward.  "It  will  bring 
a  revelation  to  you,"  said  the  bishop. 
The  next  day  the  politician  reported 
to  the  bishop,  "I  followed  your  ad- 
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vice  but  no  revelation  came.  The 
water  poured  down  my  neck  and  I 
felt  like  a  fool."  To  this  the  bishop 
replied,  "Well,  isn't  that  quite  a 
revelation  for  the  first  try?" 

— Brooks  Hays 

A  lady  entered  a  railway  coach 
and  took  a  seat  in  front  of  a  newly 
married  couple.  She  was  hardly 
seated  before  they  began  making 
remarks  about  her.  Her  last  year's 
bonnet  and  coat  were  fully  criticized 
with  more  or  less  giggling  on  the 
bride's  part,  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  might  have  come  next  if  the 
lady  had  not  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
their  conversation. 

She  turned  her  head,  noticed  that 
the  bride  was  considerably  older 
than  the  groom,  and  said:  "Madam, 
will  you  please  ask  your  son  to  close 
the  window?" 

The  "son"  closed  his  mouth,  and 
the  bride  no  longer  giggled. 

— Tracks 

The  little  fellow  went  from  Berlin 
to  visit  his  grandmother  in  the  coun- 
try, where  Iris  appetite  increased  so 
he  grew  round  and  chubby  and  ate 
almost  all  the  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
vacation  his  grandmother  took  him 
to  the  train,  gave  him  a  little  basket 
of  food  to  eat  on  the  trip,  and 
warned,  "Now  don't  start  eating  this 
until  you  reach  the  town  of  Heiligen- 
beil.  It's  a  long  trip." 

But  the  train  had  barely  left  the 
station  when  the  lad  opened  the 
basket.  What  does  he  find?  On  top 
written  in  a  quivery  hand,  "You  ras- 
cal, is  this  Heiligenbeil?" 

— Erlesenes 
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